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MY GAY, MY GALLANT BARK! 
BY THOMAS MAHON. 
Writlen for the Albion. 
My gallant bark, my gallant bark, how buoyantly she rides, 
With each rippling wave she undulates, and triumphs o'er the tides ; 
And when the mountain billows roll and threat to overwhelm, 
Oh ! her prow all proudly she erects still answering to the helm. 


Though sportive play the dolphins bright, and swiftly shoots the shark, 
More sportive, swifter far art thou, my gay, my gallant bark ! 


My gallant bark, my gallant bark, thy canvas is unfarled, 
Thy streamer flutters in the breeze—aloft the spray is hurled ; 

And as thou proudly bearest me in triumph o’er the sea, 

Ob! could they see me in my pride, crowned Kings might envy me; 
For though a crown’s a glorious thing, and its gems may binee and spark, 
More glorious far art thou to me, my gay, my gallant bark ! 


My gallant bark, my gallant bark will boldly sweep the seas, 

And its star-bespangled banner flout the saucy western breeze; 

Till every nation of the Earth shall spurn the tyrant’s chain, 

And Freedom’s flag shall far and Wile float over land and main— 

For who would live the slave of one, though crowned that one may be, 
When he may raise his head erect in the pride of liberty ? 


My gallant bark, my gallant bark, thou still shalt bear me on, 

Till to old Time our flag we strike, and life itself be gone : 

And then when high above our heads shall boom the surging wave, 
We both will sleep, my matchless bark, within one ocean grave— 
Let others crave the tomb, the hearse, the nodding plumes so dark, 
I'll none of these, I'll sink with thee, my gay, my gallant bark! 


ee 


THE GODS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 
From “ Foot-Prints,” a small collection of his poems just published. 


Alas! ye are no more, ye Gods of old! 
Shorn of your ancient splendour, pomp and sway, 
Realmless and sceptreless ye waste away, 
Forgot, like perishing things of mortal mould; 
Ye have no temples now, no robéd Priests, 
No gorgeous shrines or mystic oracles, : 
No sacred groves, or haunted grots or wells, ™ 
No festivals or feasts; 
Ye moulder in the dim and solemn Past, 
Beueath the shadow ef Oblivion’s wings, 
Where early creeds and fables, monstrous things, 
And all the lumber of the world is cast: 
Where all things false have gone 
And all must go at last. 


Jove lies confounded, with a sullen frown, 
Hurled from Olympus bound with linkéd bands, 
Grasping his thunder-bolts with nerveless hands, 
And sighing o’er his crown; 
Imperial Juno sits with stately mien, 
Fallen! but still a Queen. 
Stern Pallas turns her Gorgon on Decay, 
But all in vain, its power has passed away; 
And soft-eyed Venus languishes apart, 

Her golden tresses streaming on the grovnd, 

Her bosom bare, her pearléd zone unbound, 
Unclaspéd by the beating of her heart ; 

And solemn Cybele, with turrets crowned, 

Lies, like a stately temple fallen low ; 
And Dian, Huntress of the Silver Bow, 

Shorn of her crescent roams the darkened plain. 
Wing-footed Hermes, god of cunning thieves, 

Sits, fettered, striving to unlink bis chain ; 

And Ceres, garlanded with withered leaves, 
Drvops like a sickly Autumn ’mid her sheaves; 
And rosy Bacchus lies beside a vine, 

Wreathing a ruined fane, embowered deep, 
"Mid heaps of empty flagons stained with wine, 

_ Drunken and fast asleep. 
White-handed Hebe hugs a cup of gold, 

Heavily sculptured, rich with jewels bright 

Snatched from the Olympian treasury ip her flight, 
Jove’s drinking vessel in the days of old; 

Apollo, glorious with his locks of fire, 

Sits sighing o’er a stringless, broken Lyre; 
Mars,strides disarmed, with horrent crest a-field, 
Smiting in ire his red, ensanguined shield ; 

And all the mighty Titans, wan and pale, 

Lie overthrown, in bruised and battered mail ; 
And Fauns with cloven heels and sh, coats, 
And rough and frisking Satyrs, horned ‘ike goats, 
Huddle with Pan in Lethe’s lonel marsh, 

Forlornly listening to the moaning reeds; 

And Proserpine and Pluto, grim an. harsh, 

And Neptune, with his trident hung with weeds,— 
Sweet Amphitrite, with her dri ping locks, 

Old Triton with his shell, the Noreiads fair, 

And all the Nymphs and River-Gods are there, 
Leaning on empty Urns among the rocks ; 

And all the Dryads, with their crowns of green, 

Driven from Arcadian forests wail alo 4 
And coy and laughing Oreads, seldom seen, 

Glimmer and fade in wreathing mist and cloud; 
And poor old Saturn plucks his beard of snow, 
Groping jor by reagan faint and low, 

‘nd burthening Fate with many an awful curse, 
Wails o’er the lost and Godless Calvese : 


Fallen! forever fallen! Time will brin 
Much of the Past to light, old sslgnceh, arts, 
The rude creations of its mighty hearts, 
And many a grand and many a lovely thing— 
But never you, ye Gods! your day is o’er, 
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Your power forevermore ; 
As the first idols of the adoring mind 
Untaught of Gop, yet loftily inclined— 
As early gods ye oF ed part to play, 
As early gods ye filled your destined day, 

And then ye passed away— 
Faded, to let a better faith succeed— 
Vanished, before a purer, holier creed. 
Heaven for a time permitted ye, to show 
The folly of Earth’s wisdom; false and low 
Were man’s conceptions of the Deity— 
And false and low they must forever be 
Till God reveals himself within the heart; 

And Priests, time out of mind, a Jngeling crew, 

Seized their conceptions and embodied you, 
Shaping and moulding with the nicest art 
Gods for a sinful world—impassioned with 

Love, Hate, and Falsehood—everything that stirs 
The evil mind of man—a sensual myth, 

That pandered to its sensual worshippegs. 

And even the wisest men 
Could reach no higher then. 
Old sages pondered in that darkened time, 

Wrapt up in dreams and reveries profound, 
And climbing loftily in thought sublime, 

The ladder of Creation, round by round, 
pag eternal Traths, like angels bright 
Lining Heaven’s Temple courts—no farther trod, 
But reeled and tottered giddy with their beight, 

And lost in clouds the clue that led to Gop, 
And fell to Earth again, and early Lust, 

And grovelled in the dust. 
Nature was but a blind and erring guide, 

Groping in darkness towards The Source of Light— 

She could not lead her followers aright 


ar: 





In paths unknown to her, but wandered wide, 

Lost in the labyrinth, till Heaven in love 

Sent star-eyed Revelation from above, 

To anoint, and take the scales from off her eyes, 

And lead her to the skies. 

At last the hour arrived, the hour foretold 

By seers and prophets in the days of old; 

And Gop was manifest below, and Truth, 

That fled the darkened world in Nature’s youth, 

Came back like Morning through the gates of Night 

And filled the Earth with Light. 

Then you, ye Gods! began to fade away, 
Shrinking and trembling in your lofty fanes, 
And all your sacred Nymphs and vestal trains, 

And all your — Priests with cunning grey, 

Heaped dust upon their heads, and rent in woe 

Their robes, and wailed your solemn overthrow. 

And lo! the hour when Curist was crucified 

Fulfilled and sealed your doom, and Earth denied 

The sins and idols of her early years, 

And bowed with shame and tears 
Tottered along the pathless realms of Space! 
And hoar Olympus shaken to its base, 
Disowned, and cast ye from its cloudy height, 
Like falling stars adown the gulf of Night! 





* 
THE TWO WISHES. 


There is much truth and thought in these lines, though they are not remarkable for felicity 
of expression or musical grace. 
One morn upon a rocky steep, 
High up above the level earth, 
T:vo youths, escaped the bonds of sleep, 
Felt first ambition’s earliest birth. 
Aspiring o’er the tardy race 
Of common minds that height to reach 
Which towers above the commonplace, 
Each turned his glowing thought to speech. 


“ Brother, I would,” the elder cried, 
“ Like this high rock my fate might be— 
Commanding nations far and wide, 
And famed throughout eternity; 
O’er grovelling minds and puny things 
In kingly power to soar and soar,— 
Mounting on still aspiring wings, 
Forthshadowing God for evermore !”’ 


“Not thus would I,” the younger said, 
‘‘ Pursue the pomp of lonely state ; 

A simple wreath should crown my head, 
By simple goodness grown to great. 
Would that my soul—like yonder sun— 
Still blessing all, by all things blest, 
Her glorious race of love might ran— 

God’s poet from the East to West!” 


Each wish was heard. The years rolled by— 
The golden time of youth fled past— 
And, changing with the changing sky, 
To men these brothers grew at last. 
The elder graced a kingly throne, 
In purple splendour full arrayed— 
The younger ruled by-song alone, 
And reigned beneath the sylvan shade. 


Lesser in love than pride of power 
His iron sway the elder bore,— 
Till, wrought to madness, one dark hour 
Their fateful oath conspirers swore. 
Not less in power than pride of love, 
His truthful songs the younger sang,— 
Till soon pry = every sylvan grove 
The lays of freedom loudly rang. 


Through many agrade of strife and wrong 
The Tyrant’s power and love declined ; 
Through many a golden sphere of so 
Still upward soared the Poet’s mi 
Till came, at last, the avenging hour 
That broke for aye the Oppressor’s rod, 
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That trampled down tyrannic power,— 
And quultesd the Poet half a god. 


And still in the years rolled by ; 
And threagh a cin there nd by alone, 
With gaze tow the sunbright sky, 

The Poet—but the steep was goue. 
Shivered beneath the lightning’s shock, 

Whose bolt ~ massy ge ome Feet 

mbli ragments lay the rock, 

ie while oe deer the mors I a sun in heaven. 


Still high above the exalted hills, 
Ason that wishful morn he shone, 
That sun his baring Moees falfills 
In love serene, sublime, alone. 
And lofty powers of earth that frown 
Unkindly on the mean below 
God’s wrath still hurls in thunder down, 
"Neath Love’s eternal changeless glow. 





JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
or 2 ae De Mais 

In speaking of the relation of the Popes to Italian li , De tre 
oe ng masons which is worth examining whether we adopt it or not ; 
namely, that no nation can govern well another subject nation. This 
remark cannot be unconditionally received. It contains, however, a 
certain amount of truth. No nation can govern another subject nation 
well if the latter remain simply a subject nation. In this case there wil! 
be an everlasting warfare between the wrath of the o and the 
fury of the oppressed. But when, from the beginning of the counexion, 
there are powerful reciprocal influences conducting the unity between 
the two nations, the subject nation cannot long be liable to other 
misgovernment than that from which the nation which is its ruler suf- 
fers. Where there are great points of difference, but nothing essentially 
antagonistic between the characters of two nations, those very points of 
difference may conduct to harmony between the one that commands and 
the one that obeys. Thus there are considerable points of difference be- 
tween the characters of the Welsh and the Eng , but as there is no 
essential antagonism, the diversities, by exciting 8 mutual interest, has- 
ten rather than retard the gradual blending of the two a into one 
national unity. Here the process of amalgamations should be mainly left 
to the operation of social circumstances. These will work far more ef- 
fectually for the object sought than a complicated litical eT 
Where, however, the points of difference between the two nations in- 
volve essential antagonism, there will be oppres on the one hand, 
and the spirit of reyolt on the other, till the nationality of the subject 
people is utterly effaced ; and the sooner this is done t better for both 
nations. When the character of a nation is to that of 
its conqueror, it requires to be twice conquered, and the second con- 
quest is the more difficult of the two. Vanquished in battle, it has still 
to be vanquished by political sagacity. Its nationality has to be killed ; 
it is only by that means that it can escape the mereiless tyranny of ages. 
To kill its nationality, its language must be killed ; for it is through its 
language that its national prejudices, antipathies and passions live. To 
destroy its language, large organised colonies should be placed at every 
central position of the subject country; and from those centres, not 
merely would the new language spread, but all the ideas of which that 
language was the representative and the vehicle. When this plan is not 
adopted, the old language, slowly dying out, has time to convey the na- 
tional traditions into the new lan e; thus perpetuating the enmities 
that keep the two nations asunder. This is the source of all that is so de- 








lorable in the fate of Ireland. The Irish language has been permitted 

y English folly to die the lingering death of seven or eight centuries. 
The on remedy for this evil is one to which British statesmen will soon- 
er or later be driven ; namely, to plant English colonies over the length 
and breadth of Ireland. Whenever a nationality ferociously and perti- 
naciously refuses amalgamation with a ruling poeple, it is simply a bar- 
barity which must as soon as possible be crushed. t deal of cant 
might be breathed against the cruelty of all this; we proclaim it on the 
contrary, as an act of signal mercy. It is no more crue: than it was for 
the Romans to civilise the world after they had conquered it. Preposter- 
ous is the notion thata people has any uliar claim to the coun 
which they inhabit, apart from the aptitude they may display for devel- 
oping its resources, and for keeping it in SS the great civilising 
influences that are abroad among mankind. It belongs still more to the 
conqueror than to the conquered if the conqueror brings with bim agen- 
cies of progress, enlightment, and order, that had never visited the coun- 
try before. And no measure, however harsh its aspect, is in reality se- 
vere which creates for those ageucies a wide end open field. 

In no part of the work Du Pape does De Maistre appear to less advan- 
tage than in some chapters of the last book, which are intended to de- 
preciate the Greeks, their genius and their character. The attempt is as 
unsuccessful as the motive that prompted itis ignoble. It seems from 
De Maistre’s language, that the Greek Church is a greater thorn in the 
side of Romanism than the strictly Protestant Churches. From his long 
residence it Russia, De Maistre bad ample opportunities of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted both with the theologica significance and the so- 
cial relations of the Greek Church in that vast empire. He gives no very 
flattering picture of either. However we may question his — 
we have no reason to doubt his testimony on this or on any other 
matter. But as the chief element in his an oh —_ ——. 
faith, so his main lite: power was passionate . passio: 
cannot help now po gy becoming fury; and the ~— nee 
is most tempted now and then to sink into the sopbist. ‘ canno 
wonder, therefore, that De Maistre’s jonate logic sometimes none 
ates into sophistical fury ; and when it does so, we must — — 
either of spite or trickiness. Strong prejudice there. i fai ay 
expression of it. But the worst we can say of him is, aa —_ 
his usual chivalry, he trips up the heels of his a ene en it = d 
be more honourable for him to smite them with the sword. He is, how- 
ever, too brave, too proud, too generous, to strike them when they are 
down. His injustice to others is always a more fatal injustice to himeelf. 
He is never weak but when unjust; und his attack on Greek Church 
is anexample. The ardour of his antipathy prevents him from seeing 
one of the most important and inclusiye principles ; namely, that an insti- 
tution is influenced just in proportion as it influences. The Russian sec- 
tion of the Greek Church could tell on the mass of the Russian people, 
only in the degree that it stooped down to their habits and feelings. 
Even admitting, however, that the Greek Church in Russia and _ 
where is all which De Maistre represents it, how preposterous is the 
reasoning that would attempt to exhibit its defects as the natural conse- 
quence of the Greek character! A nation must be jadged of by what it 
is when its faculties are in their fullest and richest bloom, not b 
what it is in its days of degeneracy and decline—when, it is 





pining under the thraldom of a foreign foe. The Greeks were truly 
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Greeks only when they had a free, self-developing, and independent exis- 
tence. As to what they afterwards became at Alexandria, at Constanti- 
nople, or in Syria, when mixed up witb the miscellaneous rascality of 
mankind, and when enervated by the cup of Eastern luxury, it is unwor- 


thy alike of a scholar and a man to bring this forward as a proof of what | pl 


they were in earlier, holier, and more heroic times. To some nations, as 
in a large measure to the English, freedom is simply the means and con- 
dition of political life. But to the Greeks it was mach more. It was the 
element out of which sprang the harmony between their bn gt feelings, 
their poetic aspirings, and their artistic manifestations. Their being, their 
bliss, was the enthusiasm for beautiful forms; when freedom departed the 
forms long remained beautiful as before, but their spontaneousness was 
gone for ever; and with the extinction of that spontaneousness, how much 
of the moral worth of the nation must also have died ! Art is the sister 
of Daty when Art is free. When no longer free, it degrades and debili- 
tates as much as it would otherwise elevate and strengthen. The heavi- 
est accusation which De Maistre brings against the Greeks is, that they 
were destitute of invention, that in their sublimest works ic every depart- 
ment they did ing but borrow and embellish. To this it may be re- 
plied, first of a that whenever there is transcendant excellence in the 
embodiment of the beautifal, in the perfection of forms, the substantial 
and tess obvious merits of a work are apt to be overlooked, The French, 
perhaps the most origina), and undoubtedly the acutest thinkers in the 
world, are frequently considered frivolous and shallow in philosophy, sim- 
ply because they excel other nations in the difficult art of giving to phil- 
osophy literary interest; while, on the other hand, the Germans, whose 
skill consists in —— the obscure obscurer, are often thought to 
igiously original solely because they are so prodigiously c —— 
and chaotic as writers. The Greeks would have been regarded as muc 
more inventive, original, and profound, if they had not sported so divine- 
ly in the sunlight of eternal beauty. But we deny altogether that the 
reeks were m in invention. The grandest of all inventions was 
theirs—that of giving the Ideal a fitting incorporation inthe Real. What 
truer homage can we pay to the Creator than to admit that He made the 
material world to the exact copy of His own infinite and glorious concep. 
tion? Aud what more godlike discovery than that which first enabled 
man to master and mould matter so as to render it as faithful a likeness 
of man’s loftiest imaginings as the universe is of God's wise and loving, 
but mysterious thought? But to whom does the merit of that discovery 
belong if not tothe Greeks? The Greeks, if they had invented nuthing 
else, are unquestionably the inventors of the two great instraments of 
literary progress and scientific investigation; namely, method and analy- 
sis. That they gave these two gifts to our race is enough to make them 
dwell coment tn our most sacred gratitude. 

If, also, we divide philosophy into four kinds, it will be found that the 
Greeks not only were inventors, but absolute creators in three out of the 
four. They created physical, metaphysical, and moral philosophy; it 
was only their religious philosophy which they received from the Orien- 
tals. It is sufficient honour, alike to their genius and character, that they 
invented Stoicism, the noblest system of morality, resung mainly on an 
ethical (for Christian morality rests on a religions) basis, which has yet 
been given for the guidance of humanity. hat discovery in our boast- 
ful, prating modern times, is comparable to this? And in bringing their 
religious philosophy from the East, the Greeks were not displaying the 
absence of the inventive faculty. The East was the birth-place of the 
human race; and the children of the East will always have upon their 
brow the lustre of that primal dawa, But do we praise thein for this 7 
Is it any merit of theirs to have in their memory those celestial traditions 
‘which lead us back to the time when the sons of men held converse with 
the gods? There is no wisdom in the East to which the people in the 
East can lay any claim whatever. They merely transmit what angels 
wrote upon the lips rather than upon the hearts of earth’s first fathers. 
Bat it is not from either feeling or perceiving the value of what they 
transmit that men pour into the bosom of their offspring the same sage, 
luminous, and universal maxims which they have received from their pa- 
rents, but from that fanatical conservatism which makes them cling to 
the habits, customs, and costumes, that prevailed thousands of years ago. 
If, theretore, we declare, that in religious philosophy the Greeks were 
not inventive, we merely state their incapacity of invention iu that where- 
in no nation as a nation has ever been or can be inventive. The first reli- 
gious sentiments and the moral maxims founded on them were the abo- 
riginal heritage of mankind, and to that heritage every people on the earth 
has an equal claim; and whatever invention is possible in the matter real- 
ly belongs to the Greeks. They first built into symmetrical idea that 
which had only been floating asa phantasy amid the haze of Oriental 
languor and indolence. All invention is an application of logic; and with 
the Greeks logic began. Invention, therefore, was not possible before 
them, since balers them logic had no organic action ur existence. In mo- 
dern times, as in ancient, the most logical nations are the most inventive 
nations. The Easterns have never invented, and will always be unable 
to invent, merely because their imagination is in excess when compared 
to their other faculties. The imagination is the least inventive of our pow- 
ers, though to the superficial it seem the most so. What period 
of our life is least distinguished by invention? Is it not our youth, when 
we revel in imagination and despise every impulse but what comes from 
its wild and fiery dreams? It is not till we overthrow this autocracy and 
feel the human—for it matters not whether we ever perceive the schulas- 
tic—force of a syllogism that we begin to invent. Of course, any one who 
considers the admirable logic of the Greeks as a proof of defective imagina- 
tion, will be prepared to regard them as signally barren in invention. We, 
on the other hand, conclude, that a became inventive sooner than other 
nations, by sooner outgrowing the infantile imagination which, previously 
to their unrivalled apostleship of civilisation, had been the chief guide, 
and at the same time the chief delusion of the world. We, then, employ 
that to establish the inventive energy of the Greeks which shallow de- 
claimers, who have never been baptized in soul at the miraculous foun- 
tain of Grecian beauty, employ to establish the contrary. Besides, if the 
character and genius of the Greeks are to be tested by the amount of in 
vention that they possessed, how will the Rumans fall from the high place 
which De Maistre allots them if we apply that to them! Itis but fair to 
admit that the Romans had virtues, and perhaps talents, which the Greeks 
had not; but if there is one thing more than another in which the Re- 
mans were strikingly deficient, it was most certainly invention. They 
were a great people, and they did great things; it would be the very 
delirium of envy, the very quixotism of paradox, to deny it. In their bet 
ter days, however, they had too much force to require invention ; in their 
days of corruption they were too weak to invent. And, in truth, they 
would not have been the conquerors of the world if they had been inven- 
tive. Their invincible legions trampled down hosts the most swarming 
and stalwart, not by the weight of their valour, but by the directness of 
their energy. Now all invention is divergence from the beeten track—a 
divergence for which the Romans were alike too proud and too impetu- 
ous. Wemay be sure that it was not the Titans who invented spoons. 
The Romans were too original a people to have any morbid ambition for 
origination. The chief secret of Roman wisdom and of Roman strength 
was, that these never sought to analyse themselves. Qurs is a self-ana- 
lytic age ; hence ita sickly debility. t cannot become godlike as long as 
it continues asking itself why it is not godlike. 

De Maistre assails the Greeks for their want of invention. But what an 
inferior writer would De Maistre appear if we were to estimate him solely 
by his inventive ability ? Take from him his trenchant style, his maguifi- 
cent audacity of assertion, his rapid logic, brilliant and sharp as bayonet 

ts suddenly bursting from a thicket into sunshine, his sublime disdains, 

is eloquent bigotry, and how little would remain to justify the high posi- 

tion as an author which we have assigned him! The amount of what may 

be catled invention in his works is marvellously smal]. What is the one 

grand distinctive idea—the idea unknown bofore—which he has present- 
ed as his contribution to the treasury of human thought? 

Besides, De Maistre, in denying so emphatically the claim of the 
Greeks to invention, surely forgets to whom that Catholic Caurch which 
he so strenuously defends is indebted for the main principles of its theo- 
logy. What wove all Caristian doctrines into a system but the subtle 
Greek intellect? To the exact extent, then, that De Maistre is the ad- 
vocate of the Romish Church he is the champion of Grecian genius, and 
especially of Grecian invention. 

he charge of being disputatious, which De Maistre brings against the 
Greeks with as much emphasis as that which we have just disposed ol, is 
still more ersily met. That their debate on the solemn and eternal prob- 
iems of existence often degenerated intu word-splitting. is a communplace 
which strikes not especially at them, but at haman natare, which has al- 
ways been, and will evermore be, somewhat of a quibbler. Yet a dis- 
pute about terms bas originally been in every case a dispute about 
things; and if the Greeks disputed about things, it was because they 
were the first whose soul was overshadowed and awed by the deep mys- 
tery of the universe. To accuse the Greeks of a disputatious spirit, is 
simply stating that they were the first philosophers. In man’s earliest 
— of developement he accepts Nature and enjoys it. In this dewy 


and roseate time the natural is alike the holy, the just, and the wise. Then 
he rises to the instinct, but not to the sentiment, far less to the idea, of re- 








clear distinctions, of morality. 
heart religion from an i into a sentiment. The last frane 
step is to philosophy. With this are coincident the transition of religion 
into an idea, and the addition to morality of a purely intellectual princi- 
e, whose office is not to augment the ish of remorse, bat to distin- 
guish the right from the wrong. Now, ifit bea misfortane for man that 
philosophy exists, it must be no less a misfortune that religion aud mo- 
rality exist, or that man ever left behind his simple and sunny conditions 
of sensuous naturalism ; and thus the whole of divine Providence becomes 
a blunder, since the last step in man’s developement springs from the 
same celestial necessity as the first. But if we do not curse but bless 
this celestial necessity, then we owe the Greeks gratitude for that dispu- 
tatious spirit which created philosophy. [It was because the Greeks 
fought as fierce battles with the tongue and with the pen as ever they 
did with the sword, that intellectual progress and free thought became 
the heritage of mankind. It was the conflict of the Greeks with despot- 
ism which first awoke that spirit of true liberty, which will combat with 
oppression till the oppressor’s trade become so difficult and perilous that 
none will dare totry it. More than half the patriotism of every great 
modern nation is a Greek tradition. But while the hearts of men kindle 
at the name of Marathon, and while they willingly confess how much 
their inspirations as brave and generous freemen come to them from 
Greece, they seem inclined to attribute to the Reformation, or to some 
similar influence, that boldness of research, that comprehensiveness of in- 
quiry, which were the offspring of the quick and fertile Greek intellect 
long before any of those influences existed. In effect itis Greek logic, 
still more than anything else peculiarly Greek, which has proved the gal- 
vation of the world ; and that logic is only another name for what De 
Maistre calls the disputatious spirit. 

What gives countenance to calumnies similar to those which De Maic- 
tre brings against the Greeks, isthe notion that the Greeks were a frivo- 
lous people. If Nature is frivolous, then they were frivolous, since they 
gave themselves up to be breathed upon by the divine breath of almighty 
Nature. But so farfrom thinking them frivolous, we believe them to have 
been the most earnest of nations. Art is as earnest as Life, Logic is as 
earnest as Feeling: who is not willing to admit so much cannot under- 
stand the character of the Greeks. The Greeks had, in an unrivalled de- 
gree, tue earnestness of Logic and of Art,along with whatever enthusi- 
asm they might derive from their patriotism, their religion, their poetry, 
and from a climate as serene as the sunlight of their own brains. That 
the Greeks were the first dogmatists is no¢ proving any thing to the dis- 
favour of their disputatious spirit. It is simply saying that they were the 
first who had ideas. Dogmas are merely ideas hammered down into fit- 
ness for popular faith. e suspect, however, that De Maistre’s injustice 
to the Greeks did not proceed so much from his personal unfitness to 
judge them as from his Romish education. Popery, amid much that it 
owes to heathen Rome, has inherited the old Roman prejudice against 
the Greeks—a prejudice extending to whatever Greek thing the Romans 
were incapable of imitating, or were too proud to imitate. In proportion 
as a Catholic is learned will this prejudice be deep and fierce, for it will 
then have all the tenacity of tradition along with that knowledge of 
causes which, where it does not dissipate bigotry, enormously conlirms 
it. Hence, the inability of a Romanist, however great his genius or his 
erudition, to see into the significance of Grecian existence, or to feel all 
its fresuness, radiance, vitality, and perfume. He is so imbued with Lat- 
inism that the whole beautiful Hellenic manifestation seems au incongru- 
ity and an impertinence to his eyes. 

It was Protestantism that first opened the gate tothe glory of Greece. 
Not that Protestantism aud Greece have ast in common. But Protes- 
tantism was as much an insurrection against exclusive Latinism as against 
the claims of a particular Church. Not in intention, of course, but in re- 
sult. It was little that the early Reformers thought of Greece, or of any 
thing else but the work, chiefly of destruction, which they had before 
them. The best of them were not remarkable as scholars, and were too 
fanatical and pertinacious in their hatred to Papal despotism to have time 
or temper for refined artistic aspirings. Protestantism, however, being 
negative and narrow in almost all besides, it had no outlet into true 
Catholicism but by throwing itself on Greece; and on this point Protes- 
tantism has been eminently faithtul to its original character. It is only 
the Protestant mind which has shown the disposition and the power tho- 
roughly to appreciate Greece. England and Protestant Germany are 
alone as yetin the liberal comprehension and hearty recognition ot what- 
ever Greece had loveliest, noblest, most perfect; while they have shown 
themselves just as incompetent to enter into the manifold import of an- 
cient Rome. 

For any complete and living idea of what the Rome that conquered the 
world of old was, we must recur to the peculiarly Romanist countries. 
It 1s there we find the breathing image of the former empress of the earth. 
Protestantism and Popery are much more, then, than the exponents and 
the champions of antagonist religious principles; they are the represen- 
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of its sincerity, they will find in the second ample scope for cbilj. 
ties which they now waste in sentimtal monstrosities. It is always more 
easy to enumerate the world’s wants than to satisfy them; but assuredly 
one of its most pressing wants at present is a bold and manly criticism. 
It isa mistake tu suppers that criticism can ever be toosevere. During the 
first thirty years of the present century, English criticism was of the true 
tomahawk kind. Whatdid we behold? Writers who, if not the greatest 
approached the greatest. Since then we have, instead of criticism, mawk. 
= oe pedantry. What do we behold? Writers who, if not the 
lest, approach the smallest. Almost the only man, lately, who has 
achieved a wide and lasting reputation, has been almost the only man 
whom criticism has vigorously attacked. Our poets, or those who wish 
to be considered such, may think that they cannot tura critics, or adopt 
any other literary vocation than their present one. Yet they also may 
learn a lesson from the subject before us. When art is dead, and criticism 
is dead, it does not fellow that poetry must die also; for poetry is immor-. 
tal. But it cannot at such a period be creative. It is only then capable 
of one form—the lyrical ; that kind of the lyrical, namely, which expresses 
in passionate language some social need, or pours forth in words of fire, 
its maledictions on social injustice. The poet ef our day, who attempts 
anything different from, or more elaborate than this, is simply proving 
that he is too fastidious for his own age, which is equivalent to saying 
that he is too feeble to live to after ages. 





ADIRONDACK, 
Extracts from J. T. Headley’s new work, noticed on ninth page. 
A HUNTER OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 


You know one expects to hear of hunting achievements upon our 
western frontier, where the sounds of civilization have not yet frightened 
away the wild beasts that haunt the forest. But here in the heart of the 
Empire State is a man whose fame is known far and wide as the “ mighty 
hunter,” as, ifdesperate adventures and hair-breadth escapes give one a 
claim to the sobriquet, it certainly belongs to him. Some ten or fifteen 
re ago, Cheney, then a young man, becoming enamoured of forest life, 
eft Ticonderoga, and with his rifle on his shoulder, plunged iuto this then 
unknown, untrodden wilderness. Here he lived for years on what his gun 
brought him. Finding in his long stretches through the wood, where the 
timber is so thick you cannot see an animal more than fifteen rods, that a 
heavy rifle was a useless burden, he had a pistol made about eleven inches 
in length, stocked likea rifle, which, with his hunting knife and dog, be- 
came his only companions. I had him with me several days as a guide, 
for he knows better than any other man the mysteries vf this wildernese, 
though there are vast tracts even he would not venture to traverse. Moose, 
deer, bears, panthers, wolves, and wild cats, have by turns made his ac- 
quaintance,and someof his encounters would honour old Daniel Boone 
himself. Once he came suddenly upon a panther that lay crouched for a 
spring within a single bound of him. He had nothing but his gun and 
knife with him, while the glaring eyes and gathered hon of the furious 
animal at his feet, told him that a moment’s delay, a miss, or a false cap, 
would bring them locked in each other's embrace, and ina death-struggle. 
But without alarm or over-haste, he brought his rifle to bear upon the 
creature’s head, and fired just as he was sallying back forthe spring. The 
ball entered the brain, and with one wild bound his life departed, and he 
lay quivering on the leaves. Being a little curious to know whether he 
was not somewhat agitated in finding himself in such clese proximity toa 
panther all ready for the fatal leap, I asked him how he felt when he saw 
the animal crouching so near. ‘ I felt,” said he coolly, “ as if 1 should kill 
him.” I need not tell you that I felt a little foolish at the answer, and 
concluded not to tellhim that I expected he would say that his heart 
suddenly stopped beating, and the woods reeled around him ; for the 
perfect simplicity of the reply took me all aback—yet it was rather an 
odd feeling to be uppermost in a man’s mind justat that moment—it was, 
however, perfectly characteristic of Cheney. 

* * 7 * * 

With one anecdote illustrating his coolness, I will bid his hunting ad- 
ventures adieu. He was once hunting alone by a little lake, when his 
dogs brought a noble buck into the water. Cocking his gun, and laying it 
in the bottom of the boat, he pulled after the deer, which was swimming 
boldly for his life. In the eagerness of pursuit, he hit his rifle either with 
his paddle or foot, when it went off, sending the ball directly through one 
of his ankles. He stopped, and looking at his benumbed limb, saw where 
the buliet had come outof his boot. The first thought was, to return to 
the shore, ‘the next was,” said he, ‘I may need that venison before I get 
out of these woods;" 80, without waiting to examine the wound, he pul ed 
on after the deer. Coming up with him, he beat him to death with his 

ddles, and pulling him into the boat, rowed ashore. Cutting off hie 
ost, he found his leg was badly mangled and useless. Bandaging it up, 
however, as wellas he could, he cut a couple of crotched sticks for crut- 





tatives of orders of civilisation essentially distinct, but both alike created, 
rather by the immortal energies that have been transmitted from ancient, 





civilisation than by the progress of science, or by the pressure of modern 
wants. Rome, whatever its other features, was above all, military. It is in 
Romanist countries alone of Christian countries that the military instincts 
are strong. Greece was more naval than military: it is Protestant count- 
ries alone that have attained to an enduring naval dominion. In the best 
days of Rome there was love of liberty, but never that public opinion 
which is a surer guarantee of liberty than the most democratic institu- 
tions. Greece joined public opinion to the love of liberty. Hence Greece 
was always freer than it seemed, while Rome seemed freer than it was. 
It is only Protestant countries that join public opinion to the love of iib- 
erty. Hence they likewise are freer than they seem, while the Romanist 
countries seem freer than they are. Among the chief languages of modern 
Europe, those which prevail in Protestant countries are most susceptible 
of the compound forms for which Greek offered such eminent facilities. Is 
all this accident, or is it the result of that affinity which is one of the most 
beautiful and pervading, but one of the least studied, laws of the universe? 

Some grand and solemn words conclude De Maistre’s work Du Pape. 
They may seem too rhetorical to those who have not familiarised them- 
selves with the men who made the French pulpit the most illustrious in 
the world ; but they are more than rhetoric to him who, with a prophet’s 
earnestness, is ever willing to welcome a brother prophet’s utterances. 
They prove that De Maistre belonged to the great-hearted,—the only class 
perhaps, to wkom the reverence of our race is due. They show by tueir 
touches of tenderness no less than by their tervid appeals, that he view- 
ed the diffusion of his faith, considered as the triumph of an opinion or the 
overthrow of rival systems, as a minor atlair compared tothe power which 
he believed that faith to possess to make men holy and happy. It is this 
yearning to save souls, it is this anguish of magnanimous sympathy, which 
alone can give value to a book in these days of frivolity, impotence, and 
babbling publicity. Passionate in his faith, passionate in his logic, De 
Maistre conquers us less by these than by his passionate affection tor man- 
kind—above all, for the erring, the ignorant, and the wretched. The author 
who would win believers at present—and a reader is nothing who is not a 
believer—must write with the blood of his crucified breast. The great artis- 
tic influences have vanished. Till they return it is vain to attempt a produc- 
tion of pure and elevated art in any department of literature. An artist, and 
especially a literary artist, can never be greater than contemporary art. 
The sublimest arts depend on affinity: the sublimest duties depend on 
contrast. While, theretore, primordial artists appear only in an age of art, 
the primordial prophet appears only in an age which is utterly debased. 
The truest artist, in an age of art, must be he who incarnates best the 
age’s artistic tendencies : the truest prophet must always be he who stays 
in directest antagonism to the tendencies of the age. An age of art is an 
age when many artists occupy the foremost rank, but there can never be 
more than one true prophet in the world at once; that is, there can only 
be one man at any one time in Titanic conflict with the cardinal vice of 
the community ; for the instinct by which he discerns that vice is as much 
a celestial gift as the energy through which he grapples with and over- 
whelms it. But besides its chief vice society has always many lesser 
vices. These it is the province of the iconoclasts, who think themselves 
prophets, to assail. Far higher than these, but far below tbe prophet 
elect of God, is he whose prophetic faculty rather manifests itself in the 
utterance of deep convictions, and the ou' pouring of an eloquent sorrow, 
than in fierce and crushing indignation at sin. To this order belongs De 
Maistre. And how much wiser in him to yield to the impuise, obedience 
to wiich gave him so commanding a position ia that order, than vainly to 
have aimed at an artistic perfection, altogether unattainable at a season 
when art was not, nor for long generations had the prospect of being a 
supreme agency of human culture and progress! It were well if our living 
writers could be as wise on this point as De Maistre. To produce any- 
thing eminent for its artistic qualities at a time when art is dead, is beyond 
their power, even if their genius were much more valiant, fertile, and 
comprehensive thanit is. They can only do one of three things with effect, 
—accumulate materials for the great literary artists who are in future to 
arise; lash, with unsparing criticism, the abortions with which the press 
is continually teeming; or stand forth as the stalwart foes of some social 
anomaly or wrong. If they disdain the first office as dradgery, and shun 





ligion. He next advances to the convictions, though stili far from the 


the last as confounding them with a class whose coarseness is often in the 


ches, and with these walked fourteen miles to the nearest clearing. There 
he got help, and was carried slowly out of the woods. How a border-life 
sharpensa man’s wits. Especially in an emergency does he show to what 
strict discipline he hassubjected his mind. His resources are almost ex- 
haustless, and his presence of mind equalto that of one who has been in a 
hundred battles. Wounded, perhaps mortally, it nevertheless flashed on 
this hunter's thoughts, that he might be so crippled that he could not stir 
for days and weeks, but starve to death there in the woods, ‘I may need 
that venison before I get out,” said he ; and so, witha mangled bleeding 
limb, he pursued and Killed a deer, on which he might feed in the last ex- 
tremity. 
FOREST MUSIC—THE DREAMER AND THE PRACTICAL MAN. 


But there is one kind of forest music I love best of all—it is the sound of 
wind amid the trees. I have lain here by the hour, on some fresh after- 
noon, when the brisk west wind swept by in a gust, and listened to it. All 
is comparatively still, when, far away, you catch a faint murmur, like the 
dying tone of an organ with its stupsclosed—gradually swelling into clearer 
distinctness and fuller volume, as if gathering strength for some fearful ex - 
hibition of its power; until, at length, it rushes likea sudden sea overhead, 
and everything sways and tosses about you. For a moment an invisible 
spirit seems to be near—the fresh leaves rustle and talk to each other— 
the pines and cedars whisper ominous tidings, aud then the retiring swe! 
subsides in the distance, and silence again slowly settles on the furest. A 
short interval only elapses wken the murmur, the swell, the rush, and the 
retreat, are repeated. If you abandon yourself entirely to the influence, 
you soon are lost in strange illusions. I have lainand listened to the wind 
moving thus among the branches, until I fancied every gust a troop of 
spirits, whose tread over the bending tops I caught afar, and whose rapid 
approach I could distinctly measure. My heart would throb and pulses 
bound, as the invisible squadrons drew near, tillas their sounding chariots 
of air swept swiftly overhead, I ceased listening, and turned % look. Thus 
troop after troop, they came and went on their mysterious mission—wak- 
ing the solitude into sudden life, asthey passed, and filling it with glo- 
rious melody. . 

From such a state of reverie I was once aroused by my Indian guide 
quietly saying, “ It blows most too hard to fish to-night.” Ob, yes, it 
blows too hard: ye splendid train of spirits treading the soft and velvet 
bosomof the boundless forest, and wich ten times ten thousand branches 

and twigs and leaves for harpstrings, discoursing sweet music, you marc! 

altogether too heavily, and sing too loudly fo: good fishing. Good Mitche!!, 

you are right; thosespirits have kicked the lake all intoa bubble. We 
both have been listening to this wind, but with how different ears—you 2 
a practical man, and I as adreamer. I am half a mind to tell you what | 
have been thinking about, just to see your black eyes stare. But it is ofn0 
use ; we must take alittle salt pork instead of trout for supper to-night— 
thanks to the “ forest music.” 


THE UNWARY FISHER. 


I have often been struck with the singular attachment hunters some- 
times have fur some bird or animal, while all the rest of the species they 
pursue with deadly hostility. 

About five hundred yards from Beach’s hut, stands a lofty pine tree, 02 
which agrey eagle had built its nest annually during the nine years he ha 
lived on the shores ofthe Raquette. The Indian who dwelt there before 
him, says that the same pair of birds made their nest on that tree fur ten 
years previous—making in all, nineteen years they have occupied the same 
spot, aud built on the same branch. It is possible, however, that the young 
may have taken the place of their parents. At all events, Beach believes 
them to be the same old dwellers, and hence regards them as squatters like 
himself, and entitled to equal privileges. From his cabin door he can 
see them in sunshine and storm—quietly perched on the tall pine, or 
wildly cradled as the mighty fabric bends and sways to the blast. He 
has become attached to them, and hence requests every one who visits 
him not to touch them. I verily believe he would like to shoot the man 
who should harm ene of their feathers. They are his companions in that 
solitude—proud occupants of the same wild home, and hence bound 
together bya link it would be hard todefine, and yet which is strong 4° 
steel. If that pine should fall, and those eagles move away to some other 
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Thas it is—you eannot by edueation or experience drive all the 
out of aman-—it lingers still, and blazes up unexpectedly— 
Povonling the-homen art with all the sympathies, attachments, and teu- 


He, however, one day came near losing his bold eagle. He was 

at anchor, fishing, when he saw his favourite bird high up in heaven, 4 
ly sweeping round and round in a huge circle, evident! amowing the ap- 
proack of a fish to the surface. For an hour or more, he thus sailed with 
motionless wings abovethe water, when all at once he stopped and hover- 
ed a moment, with anexcited gesture—then rapid as a of light, and 
with a rush of his broad pinions, like the passage of a sudden gust ot wind, 
came to the still bosomof the lake. He had seen a huge salmon trout 
swimming wear the surface—and plunging from his high watch- tower, 
drove his talons deep in his victim’s back. So rapid and strong was bis 
swoop that he buried himself out of sight when he struck, but the next 
momeat he emerged iato view, and flapping bis wings, endeavoured to rise 
with his prey t this time he had miscalculated his strength—in vain 
he struggled nobly to lift the salmon from the water. The frightened and 
bleeding tish made a sudden dive, and tovk eagle and all out of sight, and 
was gone a quarter of a minute. Again they arose to the surface, and the 
stroug bird spread his broad, dripping pinions and gathering force with his 
rapid blows, raised the salmou out of water. The weight, however, 
was too great for him, and he sank again to the surface, beating the water 
into foam about him. The salmon then made auother dive, and they both 
went under, leaving only a few bubbles to tell where they had gone down. 
This time they were absent a full half minute, and Beach said he thought 
it was all over with his bird. He soon, however, reappeared with his 
talons still buried in the flesh of his foe, and again made a desperate effort 
torise. Ali this time the tish was shooting like an arrow through the lake, 
carrying bis relentless foe on bis back. He could notkeep the eagle down, 
nor the bird carry him up—and so now beneath, and now upon the surface, 
they struggled on, presenting one of the most singular yet exciting spec- 
tacles that cau be imagined. It was fearful to witness the blows of the 
eagle as he lashed the lake with his wings into spray, aud made the shores 
echo withthe report, At last, the bird thinking, as they say west, that he 
had “ waked up the wrong passenger,”’ gave it up; and lovsening his 
clutch, soured heavily and slowly away to his lofty pine tree, where he 
sat for a long time sullen and sulky—the picture of disappointed ambition. 
So might a wounded and baffled lion lie down iu his lair and brood over 
his deteat. Beach said that he could easily have captured them, but he 
thought he would see the fight out. When, however, they both staid un 
dera half minute or more, he concluded he should never see his eagle again. 
Whether the iatter in his rage was bent on capturing his prize, and would 
retain his hold thougb at the hazard of his life, or whether in his terrible 
swoop he had struck his crooked talons so deep in the back of the salmon, 
he could not extricate himself, the hunter said he could not tell. The 
latter, however, was doubtless the truth, and he would have been glad to 

have let go, long beforehe did. The old fellow probably spent the after- 

noon in studying avoirdupois weight, and ever atter tried his tackle on 

smullerfish. As for the poor salmon, if he survived the severe laceration, 

he doubtless never fully understood the operation he had gone through. 


THE PAINT BRUSH OF AUTUMN. 

The trees have a melancholy aspect about them—they appear to becon- 
scious that their glory is departing ; and every leaf, as it loosens itself 
from the stem where ithas nodded and swayed the live-long summer in 
joy, and flutters to the earth, seems to lie down as a sad memorial of the 
departed year. 

But for once in autumn [ have had none of these feelings. Roaming 
through this glorious region, and along the foot of these mountains, I have 
seen summer die as I never saw itdie before. There has been a beauty 
and brightness and glory about the changing foliage this year. I never 
before witnessed. No drenching rains faded the colors before their time, 
and amid the clear weather and slight frosts, the summer has died like the 
dolphin, changing from beauty to beauty ; and Autumn has seemed the 
most frolicsome fellow of all the year. Stand in one of these deep val- 
leys, and look around you on the shores and hill-slopes and mountain ridges ! 
Autumn, with his brush and colours has been painting with the most reck- 
less prodigality and in endless variety of beauty and brightness. There is 
no end to his whims and conceits—the changed landscape seems the work 
of one in his most joyous, trolicsome mood. There stands asingle maple 
tree ; Autumn approached its last night, and apparently from a mere whim 
threw his brush over the top, making it a scarlet red one third of the way 
down, while the other portion he ett green as in its spring-time. He 
simply puta red caponit and passed on. On another, he ran his brush 
along a single limb, which flashes out from the deep bosom of green in 
singular contrast. Yonder is an open grove whichhe has harried through, 
touching here and there a tree with his reckless brush, till itis spotted up 
‘with all the colours of the rainbow. Hehas painted one all yellow, another 
all red, a third left uutouched, and a fourth sprinkled over with a shower 
of colors, as if he had simply shaken his brush over it in mirth. 

He has brought out colours where you never discovered anything but 
barrenness before. A yellow wreath is running along a rock and fes- 
tooning a tree, where yesterday was only an humble unseen vine. He 
painted it in asingle night. He has trod the gloomy swamp also, and lit 
up its solemn arcades with brightness and beauty. The bushes that lif- 
ted themselves modestly beside the dark fir trees, unnoticed betore, he 
has touched with his pencil, while the evergreens, which he always avoids, 
stand in their native greenness—and lo, a yellow lake is spread under 
their sombre tops, as if a flood of molten gold had suddenly been poured 
through them. He hastipped the bush that dips the water with his pen- 
cil, and lo, the liquid mirror blushes with the reflection at morning. Like 
a giaut he has stood at the base of the sky-seeking mountain, and swept 
his brush with a bold stroke all over its forest-covered sides, till it fair y 
dazzles the eye as the evening sunbeams flood it. There, where the 
ridges stoop into a long steady slope, he has wrought on a grander scale. 
The different nature of the soil has given birth to several varieties of tim- 
ber, which lie like so many separate strata for miles along the mountain 
side; and here he has swept his brush in long stripes of yellow and red 
and green and gold, till acres of carpeting spread away on the vision, while 
here and there separate clumps of treeshave been touched with variega- 
ted hues to serve as figures in the magnificent ground work. It is aston- 
ishing how well Autumn understands the effect of light, especially as he 
works so much in the dark. Bat chere, on the bold spur of that hill, right 
Where the sunlight falls at evening through a gorge in the western range, 
he has laid on his richest and most gorgeous colours. And when the 
Western sky is melting and flowing into fluid gold, aud the glowing orb of 
day is swimming in its own splendour as it sinks to rest, it pours its full 
brightness upon that already bright projection, till it isconverted into a 
throne of light. 

_ Thus does this frolicsome Autumn roam abroad, with brush and colours 
in hand, obeying no law but that of beauty. But while he paints on such 
a grand scale, and with such long sweeps, and so rapidly, too, finishing 
mullions of acres in asingle night, he omits none of the details. Each leaf 
1s as carefully shaded, and as delicately touched as if miniature painting 
was his only profession. e 





THE CYCLADES. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE REVENGE OF A TURK, 


The four vessels conveying the triumphant brulotiers now made all sail 
for Psarra, where they were received with the most frantic demonstra- 
tions of joy by the islanders. The victory was indeed one of immense 
importance te the country at that critical juncture, for it had so utterly 
terrified the Turks that the whole fleet had fled to Mytelene, avoiding 
every little Greek vessel they chanced to meet, lest it should prove to be 
abrulot. The conquerors, however, Kanaris and his brave companions, 
amid the firing of cannon, ringing of bells, and enthusiastic shouting of the 
padres quietly left the harbour, and, doffing their slippers, walked bare- 

Sot to the churck with every mark of the humblest gratitude; there to 
pe thanks to Providence, who had so strengthened thirty-four men 
— they had conquered, without a wound to themselves, that infidel 
Pus ote did not long remain inactive ot Psarra after this signal vic- 
abi, _ Yaulls was too gooda soldier not to take advantage of the favour- 
i tata tage in which the Hellenic fleet was placed, from the hope- 
= ismay into which the late occurrence bad plunged the Turks, and 

© consequent enthusiasm and daring with which it had fired his seamen. 

a Poa Mit _— & new Capitan Bey would speedily be named by 
se aap — - © to replace Kara Ali, and ke determined if possible to 
nate ms ar engagement with the Turks while they were still with- 
r te mander, Bat, victorious as they had been in their last attempt, 
> cessary, 1N preparing for a general combat, to take some precau- 
belli 7 a on account of the enormous disproportion between the 

nome rent fleets—that of the Turks extending to an immense distance 
ate = to rear, while the Greeks set sail with but a small number of 
guihoant vessels. They cruised about, therefore, for some time in the 





Che Albion. 


vicinity of Mytelene, where the Tarke ley, till one morning, when the 
Sirocco wind, usual at that season, bad v the sea in a dense mist, 
when they steered in the direction of the enemy, hoping to steal upon 
taem unawares. Iu this, however, they were completely foiled. 

The fog suddenly cleared away, rendering it extremeiy dangerous to 
attempt approaching, aud, to add to their disappointment, the ee 
ted squadron from Alexandria suddenly hove insight, and proceeded to 
join the fleet, so that the Greeks had no alternative but to return at once 
to Psarra, and wait a more favourable opportunity. One or two of their 
vessels, however, undertook the dangerous duty of hovering about in the 
vicinity of Mytelene, in order to watch the enemy’s proceedings. Of 
these Soultanitza’s was one—true to her resolution of carrying her hus- 
band’s name wherever danger was. The Hydriote wife had suffered much 
siuce that dreadful hour when the dead child had risen out of the sea, to 
couvey to her, with its pale, silent lips and tranquil aspect, a curse far 
more terrible than that which was hurled at her devoted head by the mis- 
erable father; yet she had ever preserved, in presence of her followers, 
the calm and equal demeanour which always characterised her ; and she 
was right, for we cannot love our fellow-creatures with that pureand self- 
denyiug love which we owe to ‘hem as children of the one Creator, mu- 
tual sharers in the common inheritance of life and sin, the parent of misery 
by which thatlife is blackened, except we hold it as a principle so to strive 
atall times to condace to their happiness that we would not sutfer one 
trace to appear on the countenance in betrayal of our inward struggles, 
lest our joyless aspect cast a gloom on those around us. But, smiling 
and tearless as she was, there lay a dark shadow on her soul, in the strong 
conviction that she was foredoomed as the victim to asleepless vengeance 
that, sooner or later, would infallibly hurl her into an untimely grave! 

Let stoics and philosophers talk as they will, it is a terrible thing for a 
human being to be laden with the certainty of immediate death! We 
may talk lightly of this same mysterious change in reference to our neigh- 
bours, and there are times, if the spirit faints and the heart is heavy, when 
we long very earnestly for its chill forgetfulness ; but, for all that, we do 
not and cannot in actual fact realise it as applying to ourselves till it is 
clearly revealed to us by our very side, as now to Soultanitza Ducas, and 
then we look up bewildered and iu agony ; for, however much the spirit 
may be fortified by the armour of its immortal hope, nothing can ever 
overcome the shrinking of the human flesh from infallible decay ; nor 
does this bitter repuguance arise so much, perhaps, from our instinctive 
horror of the worm and the shroud as from our fond clinging to this mortal 
world, and all the chains wherewith it binds us. We are true to our hu- 
manity untilit is torn fromus ; and even where all tiesof dear affection 
have been rent, and lonely we have walked our path as ina cheerless wil- 
derness, still nature has been with us, and the beauties of the mate- 
rial creation were around us, and tor them we shall mourn as we pass 
away ! 

Soultanitza Ducas lay buried in a quiet slumber on the night when the 
Hellenic fleet put back to the island of Psarra, io await a more favourable 
moment of attack. She had seen that all was quiet on deck before retir- 
ing to rest; and now as she sleeps, and sleeping dreams, a bright smile 
plays over her pale face, for she hears the vvice of her husband murmur- 
ing low and tenderly, as in the days when she gave upto him her young 
heart among the fair green bowers of Naxos, and then the glad ringing 
laugh of her merry children seems to echo on her ear. But suddenly she 
starts up, awakened by sounds which seemed to her as though a tempest 
were raging above. There was a tumult like rolling thunder, and a 
flashing of vivid light ; the vessel shook and rolled from side to side ; and, 
mingled with it all, were human voices and imprecations! Then she 
looked quickly out from the wiudow of the cabin, and shuddered, for she 
saw that the sea was still and calm, and the sky cloudless and pure as the 
soul of a sleeping child ; so she knew the storm must be of mortal raising. 
The guns of her brig were firing rapidly; the voicesof her men were 
ascending hoarse with rage and despair, mingling with stranger tones in 
the language of the enemy, and from these suddenly a fierce shout of 
triumph arose, and then there wasa silence broken only by deep groans 
from her countrymen. 

Soultanitza rose, trembling in every limb, and left the cabin. At the 
same moment a wounded sailor, falling from the deck, sunk expiring at 
her feet ; but, with the last effort of life, he grasped her dress, and ex- 
claimed, ‘“* Cecona! go not there—all is lost—we are taken by the 
Turks!” Soultanitza made the sign of the cross with a shaking hand ; 
then, drawing her veil closely round, she went upon deck. Scarce had 
she placed her tottering feet on the planks so ominously stained, where, 
with the first glance, she perceived the small number of her followers who 
survived lying bound hand and foot, when a grasp of icon seized hold of 
her feeble arm, and a voice, too well remembered, roared into her ear, 
“ Ah! woman, whose mother is accursed! This is well. You come to 
meet me, and I was just about to seek you. Now is my anathema at 
work! Youarein my power!” In the hand of Diamantis, who thus ad- 
dressed her, Soultanitza saw the dripping dagger he had used too well, 
and, with one shriek of heart-wrung terror, she bowed her head in the 
submission of her helplessness to await the expectant blow. ‘ Notyet,” 











exclaimed her enemy, with a taunting laugh; ‘‘ my vengeance has but 
just begun. Truly, your tomb is open, but you shall enter it by a path of 
torture;”’ and, as he spoke, he threw her down on the deck with so much 
violence that she lay a convulsed heap athis feet; and then calling to 
some of his men, he caused her to be bound in thongs which cut through 
her tender flesh, and so they cast her into the hold, along with seven or 
eight of her seamen (including Isolani), who alone survived of the hapiess 
crew. ‘Then the Hydriote brig, manned by Turks, and commanded by 
Diamantis himself, parted company with the large schooner in which he 
had given chase and captured her, and steered in the direction of the Dar- 
danelles. 

Dismal were the days and nights which followed to the miserable rem- 
nant of the Greeks. They remained bound in the hold, deprived of light 
or air, with scarcely a sufficient supply of food to keep them alive. and 
convinced, at the same time, that their life was only preserved at all for 
some more cruel purpose. Often did Diamantis, full of revengeful malice, 
come to exult over Soultanitza in her place of torture; but vainly, by his 
cruel taunts, did he seek to draw a complaint from her lips; she endured 
all with gentle and touching resignation, for she had a deep sourceof joy, 
incomprehensible to him, in the fond reflection that she was suffering for 
her dear husband’s sake; and she had another consolation, of which he 
was happily aiso ignorant, iu the little dagger, still carefully concealed in 
her bosom, which Athanasi had given her as a sure means of escape if 
need be. At length the captured vessel, under the guidance of its new 
masters, reached the quiet little Asiatic townof Gallipoli, situated at the 
entrance of the Hellespont. Here the wretched crew of the Hellenic brig 
were transferred to a large Turkish vessel of which Captain Diamantis was 
— the commander; forhe would not, on any account, have lost sight 
of his prisoners ; aud he at once set sail with them for Constantinople, 
there, in all prone, to consummate their fate by some refinement of 
cruelty, and perhaps in a manner lucrative to himself. The unhappy 
captives, though imprisoned altogether, could, however, hold but little 
converse with each other ; for they were invariably silenced by blows, 
and their tormentors knew wellhow to render them passive in their misery. 

One morning, as a faint light illuminating their dungeon announced to 
them that up above it was glorious day, Isolant turned quickly to catch a 
glimpse of the pale, sweet face that haunted him in all theirlong hours of 
darkness ; as he looked on her he murmured low, “ Soultanitza, why are 
you so calm ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I carry in my breast the instrument of freedom,” she answer- 
ed—*“ the freedom of death, at least. I havea knife!” 

“A knife !” exclaimed Isolani. But steps drew near, and he could say 
no more. 

That same night Soultanitza lay unable even to sleep from the pain of 
her bonds, when she heard the voice of Isolani whisper— 

“ Soultanitza ! do not speak ,do not move, but listento me! Let us 
make an effort to escape—we can but die the sooner. [ have a plan which, 
desperate as it is, may save us yet.” 

In an instant she felt that he was loosening the cord that bound her 
hands with his teeth ; after long and unavailing efforts, he suddenly suc- 
ceeded in freeing them from the rope. 

~ Now,” he whispered, “ take your knife, and cut my cords; but keep 
silence.” 

It was with difficulty that her bands, stiff with the tightness of her 
bonds, could accomplisi this task ; but rousing her failing energies—for 
she saw that Isolani had some desperate purpose, indeed—she succeeded 
in disengaging him from the ropes. Then noiselessly,’with the most anxi- 
ous precaution, Isolani having possessed himself of the precious knife, 
pemenen the same office to theseamen, muttering to them ina tremu- 

ous whisper, that they were to follow him, and stake on one terrible ven- 
ture their life and their freedom. There was not a murmurof dissent 
among the captives; for the tiery spirit of those Eastern seamen could ill 
brook this dismal imprisonment, and a speedy death was to them far pre- 
ferable, especially if they received it as the price of their revenge. In 
their dark solitude they had ample time to study the movements of their 
jailors ; and Isolani knew that at this hour the sleep-loving Turks were 
all buried in profound slumber, except those who kept wah on the deck. 
Thas far, then, it was without much risk that they crept stealthily from 
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their den, and stole up the ladder, treading closely on each other’s heels, 


with Soultanitza the last of all. 

In a few seconds they stood together—that is, seven resolute men, and 
one poor trembling woman—on the deck of the Turkish schooner. Look- 
ing round with a quick glance of terror and hope, ra peressved that they 
were yet more favoured by circumstances than the dared to antici- 





te. The ship was lying motionless on the waters of that most 
autiful sea of Marmora, which looks so like a silver lake of fairy-land, 


impri within an enchanted ring of deep green bills ; and the vessel 
was held there immovable by the iron power of the intense and breath- 
less calm that sometimes lulls the Eastern seas, as though Natare herself 
could feel that stillness of despair, which can so utterly paralyse all human 
energy. 

As might have been wu qeuy at such an hour, the three Moslems who 
composed the night watch had all sunk into a deep sleep; and with a 
hasty pantomime [solani communicated to the sailors what he intended to 
attempt. Then firmly grasping Soultanitza's dagger—the sole arm which 
the bold Greeks possessed amongst them all—he advanced with noiseless 
steps towards the slumbering enemies. 

They slept, those three men, unconscious on the brink of their destruc- 
tion, as many a one lies down unkuowing to slumber on the verge of com- 
ing misery. One lay with nis head bowed down over his folded arms, as 
though with a strong resignation he awaited his destiny—and it was at 
hand! Isolani drew near: with a well directed aim and a steady arm, 
he plunged the dagger right into the back of his neck,in such a manner 
that instantaneous death must ensue before even the mortal lips could 
utter that last sigh of agony which precedes their sgaling up for ever with 
the cold thick clay. There was a suddenrattle in the throat, a tremblin 
of the material frame as the spirit abandoned it to the curse of decay, an 
the Moslem passed from the gay dreams of his earthly slumber, and the 
delusive errors, the mistaken theories of his earthly home, tothe one great 
reality—the awful truth of eternity! 

Isolani on to the next; this one lay in a troubled sleep ; his 
huge limbs, although thrown iuto a posture of rest, seemed yet involunta- 
rily to nerve themselves for a struggle, and the clenching of his hands, as 
well as the incohorent words he muttered, showed that he imagined him- 
self in the heat of combat. But whilst he did battle, conquering, perhaps, 
with his visionary foes, slow and sure the real enemy came gliding near. 
Once more he uplifted the ready dagger, and buried it to the hilt in the 
slumberer’s heart. He started ; a spasm convulsed him ; he woke, and 
turning round his face, his gaze full upon his foe, and there into 
his glazing eye a terrible look of fiend-like hate, and then the glaring balls 
stiffened in their places, and so he died; and that evil expression became 
fixed for ever on his stony features! Well may we tremble for the dead 
—fur many who swell the ranke of the helpless dead—if this be am 
the decrees of Eternal Justice, that the last look—the last trace of spirit 
on the face of the dying—should be recorded on the tablets of the Judge, 
as the sign and seal of all thatthe life of the soulhas been! Then tot 
third victim Isolani passed on. He lay still; his head pillowed on his arm; 
but over his face were passing the shadows of unholy dreams, like foul 
mists over a slumbering lake; for there is no better test of the state, 
whether in purity or corruption, of a soul, than his involuntary dreams, 
wherein angels may seem to whisper to him of the g that is unseen, 
or demons Blacken yet more his heart with most unhallowed thoughts. 
He afforded astill mure easy prey than those who preceded him on the 
dread pilgrimage ; his head thrown back, exposed his throat to the knife 
of bis assassin. Ina momentthe deed was dexterously done ! he did not 
move ur speak, but he seemed to wake ; his eyes opened to their fullest 
extent ; he raised them as though to give a last look to that sky whose 
dews alone were weeping for him now. Butit could not be the aspect of 
that fair creation which petrified his gaze into that one fixed frigid stare of 
most unspeakable awe and wonder. Something he certainly beheld that 
filled him with a terrible amazement, still immovably stamped within his 
eyes as the lids fell over them for ever. . 

The sailors now approached, and possessed themselves of the arms of 
the victims ; and then, warned by a suppressed shriek from Soultanitza, 
Isolani turned, and perceived that a Turk, roused by the slight noise they 
had unavoidably made, was slowly ascending the ladder, his turban just 
appearing above the deck. Ioan instant one of the Greeks had cut him 
down, and he fell with a heavy crash from the stairs. This was, of course, 
the signal for a general alarm; but Isolani, giving his orders with the 
greatest promptitude, had the hatches fastened down before the Moslem 
crew, 80 much more numerous than themselves, could come from below 
to confront them. One opening only he left, and, mney, bapy it with his 
companions, they deliberately massacred every man as he attempted to 
gain the deck. Soon the panic among the Turks becams so great that 
they dared not approach the ladder; and then the Greeks hurled heavy 
weights in upon them, and beat them down with the butt ends of their 
muskets, till so small a portion of them remained that they could, without 
risk, leap into the midst of them, and speedily despatch the few territied 
survivors. 

The massacre was complete, and the whole combat did not occupy half 
an hour ; by that time the seven bold Greeks were masters of the ship, 
and not a Turk survived of the goodly crew that had manned the Otto- 
man vessel, The conquerors then proceeded, full of exultation, to strip 
the bodies, which they threw overboard, and arrayed themselves in their 
clothes, according to the directions of Isolani. The ship, which was a 
prize of no inconsiderable value, had been steering in the direction of 
Constantinople, but he now caused her to veer round on the other tack, 
and made all sail tor the Dardanelles, with the Ottoman colours flying, 
and his men fully dressed in the Turkish costume. These measures he 
took as a precaution against the risk they would run in passing the 
straits, where the enemy’s fleet was lying at the time, but he hoped to 
pass them before sunrise, so a8 to escape too close a scrutiny. When all 
the arrangements were complete, and theexulting seamen gaily occupied 
in manceuvring the ship, Isolani looked round for Soultanitza. During 
the whole of this scene of massacre she had stood upright on the deck, 
like a statue of stone, paralyzed in an agony ofremorse. Never before 
had the horrors of war been so palpably manifested in her sight—never 
before had her very feet been wet with the flowing blood, and she stood 
now her face buried in her hands, bowed to the earth, as though she ex- 
pected the vengeance of Heaven to fall on her who countenanced such 
doings. Isolavi caused all traces of the strife to be cleared away, and 
then approached her. hon in 

“ Soultanitza, look up,”’ he said, “shall we not rejoice till our hearts 
have no shadow to-day—are we not free ?” 

She made no answer, but shuddered violently ; he would have taken 
her hand, cold as marble, in his own, had she not shrunk wildly from his 
touch, remembering how he had been employed. 

«* Soultanitza,” he said mournfully, ‘can you not forget the blood shed 
in the victory ? Was it not well to save you from a degrading slavery, 
ourselves from torture ?” 3 

Still she refused to lift her head, crushed with the weight of so many 
lives. 

“« Was it not well,” continued Isolani, at last, “‘ to spare such dishonour 
to your husband’s name, to bring on him the glory of this most unhoped- 
for success, through his means to win our country such a prize as this?” 

The mention of her husband seemed to act like a spell on Soultanitza ; 
she let fall the veil from before her face, and lifting up her hands and eyes 
where the large tears gathered slowly, seemed to implore forgive- 
ness for this great love, that had bound her soul as with an iron chain ; 
then shuddering again, she cast a terrified glance around, and grasping 
Isolani’s arm, whispered low— 

‘* By whose hand was my husband avenged this day ?” r 

The Naxiote understood that she wished to know by whom Diamantis, 
her bitter enemy, had been slain, but the massacre had been so general, 
and the confusion, for the brief space it lasted so great, thatit was no easy 
matter to ascertain who had dealt any one individual blow. Not a Turk, 
dead or alive, remained in the vessel, that was certain, for the Greeks had 
burled them all into the sea, wounded or dying. One of the seamen, 
however, recollected having driven back Diamantis, as he was about to 
mount the ladder, in the commencement of the combat, and there was 
little doubt that he had been instantly trampled down, and subsequently 
thrown overboard. 

Being satisfied on this point, Soultanitza became more calm, and occu- 
pied herself with Isolani in making arrangements for conveying their 
prize to Psarra in all safety. They were sailing with a fair wind, and 
the first point of danger they approached was the fort of the Dardanelles, 
where they were hailed at once, but they readily answered in Turkish 
that they were carrying despatches to the Ottoman fleet, and passed on 
without exciting suspicion. They had anticipated greater difficulty in 
sailing through the midst of the squadron, as they knew not how to find 
a plausible excuse for proceeding towards the hostile islands, instead of 
joining the Turks ; but on reaching the entrance to the strait, they were 
met by the scattered vessels of the fleet, flying before the wind, in astate 
of confusion and disorder, which enabled them, without attracting any 
observation, to pass through the midst, and hurry on undisturbed towards 
Psarra. This panic among the Turks, and the ignoble flight of their state 
ly fleet was the result of a second exploit of the dauntless Kanaris, no less 
perilous and boldly executed than that we have recorded already. 
































































































































rit is success 


Tn this world the ; let us hope that hereafter 
we shall be judged by a purer law, but according to our conventional 
Tules below, though Kanaris perilled his life as loyally in this second ex- 
pedition as in the first, the noble deed holds not the same place in the 
memories of his countrymen, because it was less eminently successful, 
and failed to cause a reaction in their favour. The Ottoman fleet, com- 
manded by Cara Mehemet, who had succeeded the unfortunate Kara Ali, 
as Capitan Bey, had anchored at Tenedos, but since the victorious attack 
of the bralotiers at Scio the squadron had been so amply reinforced that 
Kanaris bad recourse to a stratagem, whichalone could have enabled him 
to approach them. He left Psarra with two fire-ships, the one, as former- 
ly, commanded by himself, the other by his faithful Pepinis, and con- 
voyed py armed brigs, who boldly carried the Greek flag ; the bru- 
lots on the contrary hoisted the Ottoman colours, and their crews wore 
the Turkish dress. : 

Thus disguised the two deadly vessels approached the hostile fleet 
about sunset, fiying along, seemingly in the attempt to cacape from the 
brigs of war, w ap to give them chase, and fired shot in amongst 
them. They ceased, however, their pretended pursuit as they neared 
the enemy, and the unsuspecting Turks, delighted at the escape of their false 
countrymen, called out to them to anchor under their guns! Instantly 
the Hydriote brulot ran aboard of the admiral’s vessel, while the Psarriote, 
fastened to a ship of the line, Kanaris called out exultingly, “‘ Turks you, 
are burned as at Scio!” The Capitan Pasha, in a paroxysm of terror, with 
the terrible fate of his predecessor full in his mind, cut his cables, witha 
promptitude which alone saved him, aud so narrowly escaped ; but the 
ship which Kanaris had attacked, a powerful two-decker, caught fire and 
blew up half an hour after. Then the combined fleets, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Barbary, giving way toa cowardly panic, in the utmost confusion, 
fled into the Dardanelles, where they met Soultanitza, and anchored un- 
der the Hellespontine castles, as the nearest refuge. 

Thecoolness and daring of Kanaris on this eccasion were perhaps even 
more remarkable than on the former expedition, for in this instance, after 
he had applied the match to the vessel he attacked, and escaped with his 
own raft, he perceived that the brulot was not properly inflamed, and 
composedly returning, though the Turks were already under arms, care- 
fally rectified the error! Soultanitza and her prize-vessel, passed, there- 
fore, without difficuly through the disordered ranks of the enemy, and 
proceeded to Psarra, there to receive Admiral Miaulis’ orders. 

The night was still and dark, and the wife of the blind man sat on the 
deck, watching, with a vacant glance, the soft, pure outline of the shad- 
owy islands that now rose in all directions around them ; but in spirit 
ehe was far away among the valleys and the hills of Hydra, for they, 
barren and sterile as they are, were made bright to her by that lustre 
which beautifies, far more than any earthly sunshine, the land where we 
have wandered with those we love. 

Those only who could have followed Soultanitza Ducas throughout the 
ecenes of strife and war, and known with what horrible repugnance for 
her unnatural task she had led on her men to the combat with her fellow- 
creatures, might have understood with what an intense desire she longed 
to return to her home, and all its domestic duties. She had little doubt 
that Miaulis would order her to repair instantly to Hydra to have the ship 
she had captured fitted out as a Greek vessel, and she almost fancied, could 
she but once more resume her place within her quiet house, that all the 
wild adventures of the last month would become as a ghastly dream, and 
the first long gaze of deep affection cast on.her dear husband efface for 
ever from her memory the sights which had sickened her very soul—the 
first kisses of her innocent children purity the lips that had issued the or- 
ders of death. 

She was interrupted in the midst of her reflections by a noise that sud- 
denly arose below, followed by one wild shriek, and a volley of impreca- 
tions from some of her men. Before she could inquire the cause, two of 
the seamen appeared on deck, dragging between them a negro slave 
wearing the Turkish dress, whom they flung down at her feet,and re- 
mained standing over him with their daggers drawn. Soultanitza, shrink- 
ing back in terror, asked whence he came. They told her that they had 
discovered him in the hold, where he had apparently managed to se- 
crete himself during the general massacre, and subsist until now on 
some of the food that had been provided for the Greeks themselves when 
prisoners. Isolani instantly ordered that strict search should be made 
throughout the vessel, lest any other might have survived of the unhappy 
Ottoman crew; and finding that, beyond a doubt, this one had alone es- 
caped, he gave orders that he should at once be cast into the sea. Most 
readily would his orders have been obeyed by the vindictive Greeks, 
had not the negru, as they were dragging him away, laid hold of Soulta- 
nitza’s dress, and clinging to her, lifted up his face with an imploring 
gaze, making, at the same, signs thathe was dumb. His terban nearly 
concealed his features, but Soultanitza understood his look of passionate 
entreaty, and at once commanding the sailors to release him, she exclaim- 
ed to Isolani— : ; 

“ He shall not die! I rejoice in my power to-night, since I can spare 
men as well as destroy! Ob, that this life saved may redeem but one 
of those which have been sacrificed for me!” ‘ 

“ As you will, Cocona,” said Isolani ; ‘ but remember this slave is our 
enemy, and the last of our enemies; we know how treacherous they are: 
I believe that if you let him live, it will be at your imminent peril!” 

“And when should peril be dear to us,” exclaimed Soultaniiza, “if not 
when we incur it for an act of mercy?” Shall we brave it for our own 
interest or glory, and not welcome it most gladly to benefit a fellew-crea- 
ture? No; let him live! and thrice happy are we it this one deed of 
justice efface from our souls but a portion of the blood that we have shed!” 

“ It is enough,” said Isolani, and the liberated slave crouched down 
before the new mistress, and kissed her feet with a fawning servility, from 
which at last she turned in disgust. As Soultanitza had anticipated, im- 
mediately on arriving at Psarra, the admiral ordered them to proceed to 
Hydra, and the next day, with a heart full of joy and gratitude, she set 
sail to return to all that was dear to her on earth. 

It was nightfall before she reached her island home ; but never had a 
summer's mo seemed brighter than that dim twilight to the devoted 
wife! Her impatience increased with every moment which brought her 
nearer to the refuge for which she pined. When Hydra appeared in 
sight, she stood motionless at the side of the vessel, stretching out her 
longing arms towards it, as though she already embraced her dear hus- 
band and children. Themen were all engaged in sailing the ship, and 
they advenced rapidly towards the entrance to the harbour. They were 
within a short distance of it, when suddenly one and ajl were startled by 
a cry, which seemed to rise in wild exulting triumph from the sea close 
by them. Looking hurriedly round, they perceived a sight which to 
Soultanitza Ducas was dreadful as would have been the visible aspect of 
of death itself, could she, with her living eyes, have beheld that awful! 

hantom as it stood even now unseen before her. Upright in the small 

t which had already been lowered for their disembarcation stood the 
slave, whose life she had s ; but the turban which had con- 
cesled his features was flung aside, and, in spite of the dark liquid with 
which he had stained his face while concealed in the hold, she esragniced 
the canning eye and cruel smile of her implacable enemy, the Moslem 
Diamantis! In one hand he held the rope which united the boat to the 
pa in the other a knife, with which he seemed about to sever it. 
here is a strange instinct in the human heart at times, whereby it 
foretells, even in its brightest hours, the approach of its own future suf- 
ferings ; and as Soultanitza met the fierce triumphant glance of him over 
wrongs and whose revenge she believed the waters of the deep 
Tong since had closed, there pass, as in a vision before her, the beloved 
forms she felt she should behold no mere, and grasping hold of the ves- 
sel's side, to support herself, she continued to gaze on him with fascinat- 
ing eyes, whilst the name of Diamantis burst from her quivering lips. 

“‘ Yes,” shouted the traitor, “ it is Diamautis, indeed, thou murderess 
of my son! Ah, you thought the sea had swallowed up the unavenged 
father with the helpless child! Oh, fool, to think that I could die when 
that revenge which is my life is yet unsatisfied; but I still live, and now 
shall ye learn to know me, in the very tortures which your leader brought 
upon my countrymen gs 

_“ Traitor!” exclaimed Isolani, who was ever at hand to defend Soulta- 
nitza, “ you know not what you say—behold, your hour is come !”’ 

He drew his er, and was about to — the boat, that he might 
with his own hand dispatch him, when Diamantis, with the speed of 
lightning, severed the rope, and laughed aloud as he drifted away from 
the veesel’s side. 

“ Fire,” shouted Isulani to the men, who quickly prepared to obey his 
orders; but Diamantis, as his bark retreated, extended one hand towards 
them, and exclaimed in a loud voice, which each one heard with terrible 
distinctness— 

“Of fire ye shall have enough, ye sons of Eblis. I have made it the 
slave tomy revenge, and though I perish by your buliets now, it yet 
shall do my bidding, till it overcome you and all! Look behind you, 
where it comes with fiery wings to bear you to its kindred hell !” 

They turned, full of terror at these words, and beheld that the flames 
were indeed bursting from all parts of the vessel, with a horror which 
the dread of so inexorable a doom, amid the merciless waters, could 
alone inspire. 














Diamantis had well said that he had prepared for them the same dread- 
fal fate by which they had destroyed his countrymen at Scio. They 
knew too well that in a few minutes that resistless element would find its 
choicest food, which fills it with such murderous rage—the ship was 
loaded with powder—nothing could save them from the destruction that 
swift as lightning must overtake them now! What shrieks rang over 
that tranquil sea, and echoed back from the rocks of the island home 
they never were to reach! Soultanitza sunk upon her knees, murmur- 
ing, ‘Oh, my husband! oh, my children !” and in that hour when her 
own soul was about to face eternity, it was for them she prayed in her 
love indestructible. She seemed to have resigned herself at once to hor 
doom; but Isolani, suddenly lifting her up in his arms, exclaimed—“ Oh, 
Soultanitza, I yet may die in saving you,” and leaping from the vessel, 
plunged with her inte the water. Their distance from the shore was 
considerable, but the Naxiote was a strong swimmer, and he did not 
think it impossible he might reach the land with his precious burden. 
At once striking out vigorously, he strove to escape the vicinity of the 
condemned vessel. It blew up a'most instantly, and the burning spars 
rained round them, fortunately without injuring them. wee ey wi y this, 
Isolani continued to swim with such strength and vigour that the friendly 
rocks of Hydra began to rise before him distinct and near; but suddenly 
he heard the rushing of a boat through the water behind him; before he 
had time to look up Diamantis was by his side. Without uttering a 
word, the traitor lifted up the butt-end of the musket which he held. and 
brought it dewn with such tremendous force on the heads of Soultanitza 
and Isolani, that both victims sunk at once without a cry. The blow was 
so violent that it needed not a second to consummate their doom—death 
overtook them before they could even herald its coming with a shriek of 
terror! They sunk, and on the spot they disappeared a light-crimsoned 
foam bubbled up for a few minutes, then it passed away, aud all was 
over. Diamantis remained with glaring eyes watching the reappear- 
ance of the bodies, and after a little time they floated up to the surface, 
as he expected. Both were by this time stone dead; the faces dark and 
livid—the eyes upturned, and fixed as though they could not choose but 
gaze upon the glory of the sunlit heaven. Diamantis pushed towards 
them, and disengaging the corpse of the blind man's wife from that of 
Isolani, he ged it by the long, streaming hair into the boat, and then 
made for the shore with all rapidity. He rowed towards the waves and 
rock, and having lept out on the beach, he lifted up his lifeless prize and 
raised it on his shoulders; then staggering beneath the weight of the 
dead burden, he proceeded to Pie | the Bilt towards the town. 

If Soultanitza Ducas had longed, with u bitter longing, to behold once 
more her most beloved home, a thousand times more weary was the 
yearning with which Athanasi her husband awaited her arrival. Since 
she had left him in the eternal night of his solitary life, the blind man 
had learned many a deep lesson inthe stern truths that lie concealed be- 
neath the glittering surface of our brief existence, many of those lessons 
which a glorious revelation is willing softly to convey to us in the best 
hours of our life, but which, if we then refuse'to learn them, sorrow and 
pain, old age and infirmity are straightway commanded to teach us. 
While Soultanitza was with him, in very deed and truth, the light of his 
eyes, to guide his steps, to soothe his pain, to cheer him in his sorrow, he 

ad no leisure to feel how utterly his calamity had separated him 
from the world and all its falsity, and driven back his soul upon its owa 
resources, which is, in fact, the merciful purpose of all adversity. It 
was not, till alone in his great darkness—alone and friendless—for we all 
know how our holiday friends disperse before the gloom of our misfor- 
tunes, like the coward sunbeams before a cloud, that he felt how very 
vain, indeed, the vain things of earth had become for him—its hopes had 
been wrenched from his hand—the visions of glory, and honour, and 
fame with which he had made himself props to traverse the briet space 
of his visible existence, had given way beneath his feet, and left him 
prostrate in the dark wilderness. Then his soul turned earnestly to in- 
quire for some real, substantial good, too much bound in the trammels and 
fetters of the flesh to find it, where alone it exists in acelestial hope. He 
could, at least, perceive it in that antepast of God's more glorious, which 
we may taste of here, in the blessing of human, sympathy—of pure de- 
voted affection—that one sweet flower upon our earthly path, that still, 
amidst the world’s tempests, wears the bloom of its native Eden. That 
blessing had been his, the great good of a fellow creature’s entire tender- 
ness—had been his own, and deep was the remorse thut took possession 
of the blind man when he remembered that he used the very strength of 
that affection, which had been all his, to sacrifice it, to what he now felt 
to be a worthless chimera. But she would return, that gentle wife, and 
he would regret no more that day the sun’s sweet light—she would re- 
turn, the true, the faithful friend, whose value he had learned at last, and 
life, though calmer than in his youth’s more stirring days, would be more 
surely and completely blest. 

One morning Athanasi Ducas, awake with the dawn, lay speculating on 
the probable moment of his wife’s arrival, as a ship frsm Psarra, which 
had cast anchor the day before, had announced that Soultanitza had set 
sail from thence for Hydra. He was disturbed in the midst of his reflec- 
tions by the sound of his children’s voices, shouting with unwonted glee, 
and suddenly they burst together into the room where he lay, calling out 
in exuberant delight, ‘‘ Patera, patera (father), our mother is come !’ 

“ My wife, my Soultanitza, where is she ?”’ exclaimed Athanasi, start- 
ing up and stretching out his arms—“ take me to her, my children— 
guide, oh, guide me to her.” 

** Come, come,” they exclaimed, seizing each a hand, and directing his 
uncertain steps. 

“Where is she ?—why does she not come te me!” said he as he hur- 
ried along. 

“She lies at the door, asleep,” said the eldest child, laughing out in 
his innocent joy; ‘‘she came in the night, and when she found us all in 

ay she too went to sleep. We kissed her, but she is not yet awak- 
ened.” 

“A man came with her,” said the other, “and he roused us, and bid 
us tell you Diamantis had brought back our mother.” 

“ Diamantis !” shrieked Athanasi. ‘‘Oh, Panagia! what does this fore- 
tell? Yet Soultanitza is returned, there can be no evil. Oh, lead me 
quicker on, my sons.” 

They had by this time reached the terrace, and the children cried out, 

“ There she lies—there lies our mother—father, you must wake her 
now.” 

He advanced, but suddenly the voice of the old nurse rose upon his 
ear in wild lamentation— 

‘“‘Theophani, what is this,” he said; “who dares to weep or mourn 
when Soultanitza is retarned—take me to her.” 

“ You are by her side,” said Theophani; “she is at your feet. Oh, 
mavri mera (black day), Effendi! thank heaven that your eyes are dark 
this hour !” 

The blind man had fallen upon his knees beside his Soultanitza—the 
children had placed the hand in his—it was hers, he knew it well, but 
cold and stiff, and, for the first time, answered not to his pressure. He 
stooped down—he touched her pale lips—they were hers, but never be- 
fore had they refused to return his fond caress; he laid down his head 
upon the still, calm breast—no true, devoted heart was throbbing there, 
beating as it had ever done for him alone. Then he flung his arms around 
that senseless form—one deep, low cry of most unutterable misery burst 
from his labouring bosom—“ Oh, am I not accursed—Soultanitza, thou 
hast died for me !” 





THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


But to return to my narrative. Every day 1 grew worse and worse. 
Well did I at last know why they had smiled when I offered to engage 
for a year, and why my predecessors had given up the place. It was, 
indeed, terrible, At times I was inclined to dash my head against the 
wall, and so end my miserable life at once ; often I was about to throw 
myself into the sea—it was easy, and all my wretchedness would be 
ended with the plunge. Several times I went down at low water with 
the fixed resolution of leaping from the rock, and each time I recoiled. I 
could not take the decisive step. An indistinct hope of better days with- 
held me. It was not want of courage, but every time something seemed 
to say to me, “ Not yet—a moment longer.’’ And so the time went by 
without my doing it. Once, indeed—and this shows I did not want 
courage—I was very near the accomplishment. I had lain down when 
the tide was flowing with the determination of suffering myself to be 
swept away by the rising water. I saw it coming, higher, and higher, 
nearer and nearer. With calmness I watched the waves surge past— 
there is almost always some sweil on the Eddystone—and I marked them 
as each in succession swept by me; three or four times I noted a large 
one far off, and felt sure it was the one which was to be my grave—nor 
did I shrink from them as they came on. Unexpectedly, however, as I 
was intent on a huge billow at a distance, I found myself carried away 
a yard or two along the ledge of the rock on which I lay; with the in- 
stinctive love of life I clung to it, grasping at the sea-weed, and when 
the wave had rolled by I ran up beyond the reach of another, and did not 
renew the attempt. 


Time went on, and still I grew worse and worse. There was a feyer 











in my blood, and a tingling t my whole frame ; I had a 

ing end whirling consation ae vet I felt a perpetual desire to do 

something—anything—I knew not what: it was the natural energy of 

7 er rebelling against the torpor to which it was cop. 
emned. 

Sometimes I thought I was going mad—nay, sometimes I even thought 
that I had gone mad. I detected herency in my thoughts; strange 
and fantastic ideas began to occupy my mind, and these I expelled with 
increasing difficulty. My ideas wandered incessantly ; they were with. 
out - or connexion. I could not tell how they arose; and I began to 
lose all control over them. I do now believe that I was in a state of in. 
cipient insanity, and I would fain be sure of it, for if such were the case, 
I was notof course responsible for what afterwards happened. Some. 
times in those terrible days, I doubted if I were waking or not; some. 
times, indeed, I thought and hoped that the whole was but a frightful 
dream, from which I should soon be relieved, and smiie at having been 
so troubled by it. But the time passed on and there was no awaking 
for me. 

Such was my life in the Eddystone lighthouse. Thad often thought that 
the most dreadful bodily torture to which a man could be put, would be 
a long compulsory continuance in the same posture. The French, it is 
said, have invented punishments of this description, and introduced them 
into their prisons. hat such a torture w be to the body, mine was 
tothe mind. And assuredly, if ever there were any one to whom I bore 
a deadly and implacable malice, and whom I had the power of torment- 
ing in the way I chose, I would simply put him into a solitary cell, deprive 
him of all intercourse with his fellow creatures, shut him out from the 
sound of every human voice, take from him every single thing which 
could oceupy his mind, and secretly watch hia so that he should find no 
occupation whatever—this [ would doif such a punishment, even though 
inflicted for the greatest offence, were not a thing too hellish to ee 
—too hellish—for even if it be allowable for grave offences to kill the body, 
no consideration could ever justify man in acting the devil’s part by cor- 
rapting, alienating, and destroying the mind. Zot 

uring this terrible period I sought refuge as much as possible in sleep. 
After the first few days, whenever I had the second watch, I regularly 
laid myself down for this purpose on the floor of the lightroom, and gen- 
erally at that time I slept. This ultimately led to another quarrel with 
the Scotchman. 

It took place thus :—One night, soon after my watch had commenced, 
my mate came up and found me asleep. This, as i found out afterwards 
—for I had lost all reckoning of time—was just three weeks subsequently 
to my arrival. When I awoke I found him quietly seated beside me, 
reading his eternal Bible. He merely said that 1 might go below if | 
liked. I took him at his word and went down. 

Next day, he asked me if I was not ashamed of myself for having fallen 
asleep, and said he wondered I had not a more conscientious feeling of 
my duty. I told him my conscience was my affair, not his; and that as 
for sleeping, I slept so lightly that I should certainly awake the moment 
anything went wrong with the light. 

“« What !” exclaimed he, “do you really excuse and defend your con- 
duct, friend ? Suppose the lighthouse were to take fire—don't you know 
it has been burned already, and that the lead fromthe roof ran down the 
throat of one of the keepers, and was found to the weight of eight ounces 
in his stomach, when the doctors opened his body ?” t! 

“ Humbug,” said I. ‘Do you think, you old impostor, to frighten me 
with your ridiculous inventions od 

“Tt is as true as that I am here,” interrupted he. 

“ What,” cried I, “‘ do you persist in your lying story ? I wonder what 
your conscience is made of, since you talk of consciences—who can be- 
lieve that molten lead could ran down a man’s throat? Such tales won't 
go down mine, I can tell you. Keep them for those who are fools enough 
to swallow them. I'll sleep with my mouth open next time, and we shall 
see how much lead I have caught by the morning. And as for the matter 
of sleeping, neither your cock-and bull stories, nor your sulky looks, wil! 
prevent me doing so if I have a mind—it can do no harm, I tell you; and 
if I am tired I'll sleep.” ore 

He looked at me steadily fur some time, but made no reply. Then 
taking down the signal-book he consulted it for a moment, next he selec- 
ted two signals from the rest and went up to the gallery. He soon re- 
turned, drew the table aside, and took the writing materials out of the 
locker he kept themin. Then he said,— : i 

‘“‘T have made the signal for the tender, and now Iam going to writea 
letter to the Board—it is my duty to let them know that you will not do 

curs.” 
er Do what you like,” said I, carelessly. ; 

The truth was, that I heartily rejoiced things had taken this turn, for 
though I knew I had rendered myself liable to punishment for a brea 
of my engagement in having fallen asleep on my post, yet the prospec: 
of being released from that dreadful place, even though it were to go to 
prison, was perfect ecstasy tome. 1| immediately went up to the gallery 
and fixed my eyes eagerly on the point where I expected the tender 
would appear. For a couple of hours I remained there; and so —— 
was | in the idea of escape, that it was only then I remarked, what I might 
have seen in a moment, that the sea was running so high that it would 
be impossible for any boat to come near the rock. My disappointment 
was great, for it was the time of the equinox, and there was every pros- 
pect of acontinued gale. Nevertheless, thought I, even if it blow for a 
fortnight, a fortnight is notsix months. So I kept up my spirits. Little 
did I dream of what was to happen in that fortnight, and what awful sut- 
fering there was yet in store for me in the accursed Eddystone! Little 
did I dream that, when at last I did escape, it should be with a burden 
on my soul, from which death alone can relieve me! I went below 
again. 

en old tale-piet,” said I to the Scotchman, using his own vulgar 
expression, “ you may keep your epistle till the next post. No boat can 
come alongside in a sea like this. Your letter can’t go, nor I neither— 
more’s the pity.” : ‘ 

“We l see,” said he; and as he spoke he made up his letter into a 
long roll, took up a bottle which he had placed beside him, and slid the 
paper intoit. He then corked the bottle and sealed it carefully. 

“ Well,” said I, “ that’s a new kind of envelope. I understand now: but 
I confess I did not think of that.” 

When the tender came off, which ‘+ did in the afternoon, my comrade 
signalled to them to lie-to a little to leeward : and when they had done 
so, he heaved the bottle into thesea. It soon drifted down to them, and I} 
had the satisfaction of knowing that my misconduct was fully made 
known. 

On each of the three following days the tender came off, and they made 
an attempt to land, but in vain. On the fourth and fifth it was blowing 
a tremendous gale from the S.W., and they did notcome atall. Durin 
this time the Scotchman did all the duty of the lighthouse, and took a 
the watching every night, for he said he would not trust me again. J 
was very well pleased he would not. During these fivedays I was much 
less miserable than before, for I had the certainty before me of a speedy 
release. But much that wasawful was to happen to me first. 





On the night of the fifth day I turned in shortly after sunset, as I usual- 
ly did. Ihad slept, I suppose, some hours, when I was awakened by 
the sound of the alarm-bell, which communicates between the lantern 
and the berth. Quickly collecting myself, I threw ona pea-jacket and 
ran up the ladder, not without a smile at the idea that it was during the 
watch of my careful comrade that something had | pe wrong. ‘ We 
shall, perhaps, see theexperiment of the molten lead performed,” said I, 
laughing to myself. But my laughing was quickly to be stopped. 

hen I reached the lantern I found the Scotchman stretched upon the 


floor. He had evidently been taken suddenly ill, and he seemed to be - 


suffering great pain. 

“ Ah,” said he, as I appeared, “ you are come at last—what I was 
afraid of has happened—I feel I am dying, young man.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned I, much terrified at the idea. ‘Cheer up, old 
boy: whatis the matter with you?” P 

* Worn out—too much anxiety—worn out,” said he ; “ but no matter 
for that—what will become of the light when only youare here?” , 

“ Never mind the light,” said I. “What canIdo for you? What wil 
do you good? I'll get youany thing you wish ——-” 

“It’s of no use,” replied he, beginning tospeak with difficulty. “Come 
near, and attend. You must keep watch to-night; and, as soon as day 
breaks, signal that they must come off at all hazards—do you understand ! 
The signal-book is there, under my Bible.” hi 

“ Yes, yes,” said I, scarcely noting his words, for I began to fear his 
anticipations might be but too well founded, and I was very anxious. 

I knelt down beside him and took his hand—it was cold eod clammy: 
and I let it fall again. A minute or two elapsed ; I remained silent and 
motionless, for I did not know what to say ordo. Then a strange a 
pression passed over his face, he was evidently getting worse. i — 
very frightened. ‘“ What isto become of me!” I cried. “ Rouse youl 
hy fh throw it off—rouse yourself ‘a a, 

He tried to articulate something, but I could not make out what it was; 
after a while, however, he suddenly exclaimed distinctly,— 
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“ one my duty, I could do no more.” Then bis face brightened 
_oees adn Aes y, and made a feeble effort to rise; but, failing to 
do so, he fell back again, murmuring, “ The light! the light! the light! 
was still. 
gets him for a shor: time in silence, and with terrible feelings ; 
then I called to him several times, speaking louder and louder, but there 
was nothing except the echo cf my own voice. At last [ ventured “s 
touch him—a strange — passed over as I did so. I raised his head, 
lips were contorted and his eye was glassy. 

MTtroage me shot a frightfal nndder at the look of that eye. me 
fixed, uameaning stare—for he was dead—nothing cau ever efface a 
my memory ; acold sweat came outoa my brow, and I fled — the 
place inan agony of fear. [ rashed dowa to the chamber below, drew-to 
the hatchway, aod made it fast. Ithrew myself on my berth in —_ 
of utter despair, putting my fiagers in my ears to shut out thatawful and 
thrilling silence ; for it was the silence of death—death was in the place 
with me. I lay there in a ha'f-frenzied state, all huddled together, for I 
thought I heard slight noises, whisperin , breathings, faint rustlings, as 
if there was a moving in the room; and in an agony of fear I — 
myself against the wall lest something saoald get behind me. sup- 
pressed my breath lest [ should be overheard by it. And still the fixed, 
glassy look of the dead man was before my eyes ; in vain I shut them to 
id it ; there, in the darkness, for the place was quite dark, it was ever 








fixed on me. Eyery now and then a shiver of horror passed over me; 


ed to flow backwards in my veins; I was utterly over- 
a elmed and possessed by « tremendous fear. For I was left alone with 
eo night seemed as if it would never pass away. At last, however, 
the morning began to dawn, and worn out with excitement I fell asleep. 
My dreams, strangely enough, were pleasant. and [ awoke with a smile 
ou my lips—it was then broad day. Fora moment, a single moment, | 
did not remember what had happened, but instantly it flashed across my 
mind, and I fell back as if I had received a blow. felt the fall horror of 
my position. Death was beside me, and I was alone! What I had suf- 
fered before from being solitary was absolutely nothing compared with 
my endurance now. Before, I had, at least, a human being near me, and 
there was companionship in that, even though I had so little intercourse 
with him; he might not be beside me, but still | always had itin my 
power to join him if 1 chose : he might sullenly refuse to speak to me in 
general, but stilliu any emergency he would have done so. But now I 
wasall alone in that tower; orrather, what was far worse, I was cooped 
up with Death. Death was now my companion—Death shared that 
place with me. . a A 

Iam no coward. I have often faced Death without shrinking or fear, 
but then it was Death as au enemy that [ faced. Now, on the contrary, 
Death was no assailant. He was my fellow-occupant of that spot of 
earth. I was in contact with him, and in his presence, and yet lived— 
lived to know him, and traly did I then feel and know him to be the 

Kingct Terrors. Often as he has been personified by the imagination of 
ets, | do not believe that any one before me ever realised that personi- 
cation; but I did. Fearful as was to me the thought of the corpse lying 
above, fearful as was the cold, unmeaning eye present to mine, there 
was a far greater fear in the indefinite feeling of an invisibie power ex- 
isting beside me—existing as an actual thing that at times went by me, 
covering me with its shadow—with a shape, though I saw it not, and 
an actual presence, far the more terrible that my senses could not 
perceive it. ae ; : 

Nevertheless [ endeavoured to fulfil the old man’s last injunction ; in- 
deed I was most desirous to do so, for it was the way of escape for me. 
Oace I began to ascend the ladder for the purpose of making the signal, 
forbidding myself to think, what, of course, [ was bat too well aware of, 
that | would have to pass by the dead body to accomplish it. [ took a 
few steps, bat it was in vain, and I descendedagain. Go into that place! 
—meet that look! 

Afterwards [ strenuously endeavoured to brace my nerves to the reso- 
lution of going up and throwing the body into the sea, for somehow I 
conceived the notion, that if I should do 80 the intolerable phantasies 
that haunted me would disappear. It occurred to me, however, that if [ 
threw away the body withvuat any one having seen it, [ might subject 
myself to the suspiciou of having murdered my companion, more espe- 
cially as [ might easily be supposed to baar him no good will after the 
informing and accusing letter he had written. So evea if I could have 
brought myself to go near the corpse [ would not have toached it. As 
for the sigaal it would, after all, have been of little use, tor the storm 
continued uuabated, aad it would have beeu utterly impossible for the 
tender to have comme off. 

The day passed thus. It was but a single day, but it seemed to me, 
aud still seems, as if it was eternity. The evening came. Of course | 
did not light the lamp in the lantern; I wished to do sv, and that most 
earnestly, tor | knew my responsibility and the dangerous consequences 
that might follow trom my not doing it. But it was in vain for me to 
strive to perform the duty; I dismissed the thought of it from my mind 
in despair. How often since have I wished that L had had the resolution 
todo it! But it is idle to think of it: no fear of punishment or future 
suffering could have induced me, in my then state, to have entered that 
place. [ felt the presence of Death all about me, but that lanterna—it 
was his very throne! ; 

The night came—that never-to-be-forgotten night! The gale was atits 

height; the weather, though cloudy, was clear. {[ was standing at one 
of the windows, which I had opened to let the wind cool my feverish 
head. I was looking seaward, listlessly watching the waves breaking on 
tke rock, as they rolled on in huge masses, fell against it with the weight 
and thunder of avalanches, and streamed away in long diverging sheets 
of phosphorent foam. I had been observing them for some time, care- 
lessly and calmly, for to my first gery of horror and fear a kind of 
idiotic insensibility had succeeded, when my attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by the momentary appearance of a light to the windward. I 
thought I must have been deceived, but in a few seconds I saw it again. 
I then watched for its re-appearance with intense excitement. Again I 
saw it—there could be no mistake now—again it disappeared. Then I 
knew for certain that it was the light of avessel, which the heave of the 
waves was aliernately shewingand concealing. The next time [ saw itl 
marked its position caretully, that [ might determine what course the 
vessel was steering, and fervently L hoped to find it was moving across 
my line of vision. But, alas! no: at each successive reappearance it 
was still in the same direction, and then I knew that the vessel which 
bore it was steering straight, or nearly so, for the fatal rock, on which I 
stood. Then a tremendous foreboding seized me, and the voice of my 
self-accusing conscience spoke terribly, For through my fault the faith- 
ful lantern, which should have warned that ship from the path of des. 
truction, was dark and gave no caution; the noble purpose of the light- 
house was defeated through me, and before me rapidly approaching was 
the sacrifice of my crime. Better far for that fated ship had no lighthouse 
ever been raised upon the Eddystone, for since such existed, her crew, 
not seeing the beacon, must have believed themselves far and safe from 
the dangerous locality—the existence of the lighthouse was, in fact, a 
suare forthem. And this was through me. 

My first impulse was to run up and light the burners, and I think that 
at that moment I could have braved the horrors of the lantern. But a 
moment's reflection told me that half an hour would not suffice to put it 
in working order, for as it had burned till it had gone out of itself, all the 
oil mast have been exhausted, and to arrange such a lamp requires some 
considerable time. And half an hour! I knew that in a few minutes the 
vessel must either be on the rock or have passed by in safety. 

The light came oun—rapidly. What were my feelings as it approached! 
I forgot all my own suffering in my absorbing anxiety for that ship. 

She was bearing directly for the rock. I was shaking all over, and 
could scarcely keep my post at the window. There came the ship, only 
one man in the world knew her danger; that man was I, and I could do 
nothing. Impossible as I knew it was to give them any warning, I strove 
to think of some means of doing so. ‘ Let me be calm and collected,” I 
said to myself, hurriedly. “ I mast be cala—if anything occur to me af- 
terwards which I might have done, woe be to me if my excitement shall 
have hindered me thinking of it while it was yet time—some way there 
must be,” sol said to myself, but of course there was none. 

The ship still came on, the light was within half acable’s length of 
me. There was no chance now of her passing by—she must have been 
steering right on the point were I stood. Swiftly and steadily she came 
on. I screamed uselessly at the top of my voice. 

Suddenly the light swerved from its course. I saw that they had des. 
cried the breakers, and put duwn the helm; they had kept a good look- 
out—it was no fault of theirs, poor, faithful, and trusty crew. I heard 
the creaking of the yardsas they swung round, and the fluttering of the 
canvass as it shook in the wind. Isaw something white fly past, pro- 
bably it was asail blown from the bolt-ropes. But I was now in no sus- 
pense, for | knew it was too late and that all was over. 

The next instant there came a booming crash, the light disappeared, 
and [heard the cracking and rattling of the masts as they tell over the side. 
There was a moment's pause. Then rose loud over all the noise of the 
storm a confused and general cry—then I distinctly heard the ship’s bell 
tolled—it was their knell, for after that there was nothing more. 
























_ I shut the window, and seated myself on astool. I must have become 
insensible immediately after, for [ recollect nothing further till I came to 
myself and found it broad day. 
I rose and began putting the place in order; once or twice I stopped to 
curse the memory of my late companion, who had been the chief cause 
of all; but I did not then think much about the catastrophe of the night 
—it was not to be realised in a moment. “ Itis all over now, and w 
cannot be helped should not be regretted; besides, after all, it is only a 
ees as many a good ship has beea before her; we all owe Heaven a 
eath.” 
Even so did [ talk with myself as I continued busying myself about the 
apartment, moving things bither and thither without a purpose. But 
lightly as [ thought of it then—it was a kind of insanity to do so—ever 
since has the burden been increasing which that night laid upon my soul 
—less and less rest has my troubled conscience kuown from day to day. 
tn my earsare ever ringing the dreadful words of the old Scotchman, “ If 
through our negligence a ship were lost on the rock, the deaths of all and 
each of the crew would lie at our door: we should be manslayers— 
murderers !”” 

Manslayer !—murderer! Manslayer !—murderer! 

The secret, tov, which I carry about with me—for no living being ex- 
cept I, knows where that ship was lost—is insupportable. I have been, 
and am constantly in dread of telling it out, through unwatchfulness or in 
my sleep, and I perpetually think that people are making allusion to it, or 
that they suspect me. What, however, is most strange, and I cannot in 
any way account for it is, that I have a perpetual desire to tell it to some 
one—lI feel as if I should be better if I did. ‘This however, of course, 
I dare not do. 

It is this feeling which has led me to execute my oft-formed intention 
of writing my life, and although, before my death at least, no eye but my 
own will ever see this, I do feel some reliet in having reduced it to anar- 
rative. Heavy, heavy has been the load I have borne these many, sad, 
weary years—fain would I hope that the few which may remain for me 
may be less painful. 

As ithappened the wind had completely fallen soon after the catastrophe, 
and that day the sea went down sufliciently to allow the tender to come 
off. Two or three men landed from her ; the first was he who had re- 
marked to me, when [ was on my way to the place, that I had set off up- 
on a Friday. 

« Told you so, my boy,” said he, as soon as he saw me ; “ you’ve found 
out what comes of sailing on aFriday, Sleeping onduty! A pretty 
idler youare! What if the light had gone out ?” 

I groaned involuntarily. The man, mistaking the cause, said,— 

‘You may well be ashamed of yourself{—where is the old man ?” 

“ He is dead,” said I. 

They all started. 

“* His body is in the lantern,” [ contiaued ; “I did not like to move him, 
and so left him where he died.” 

I then detailed the circumstances, giving as my reason for leaving the 
corpse untouched the fear! entertained of being suspected of foui play. 

“It must have been bad enough sitting watching the light and he lying 
there,” said the officer, an old midshipman ; “ you must have had an un- 
comfortable time of it, my lad. I did not think you were in such au un- 
pleasant situation when I saw your light last night.” 


“ When he saw the light last night!” Was he mocking me? Was it all 
known ? 
It was not. Unaccountable as it may seem, that man was perfectly 


convinced that he hud seen the light the previous night. I am sure he 
would have sworn to it. 

And no one, indeed, suspected the trath. It was soun known that the 
Indiaman had been lost on the coast, for spars and pieces of 
her, indicative of the ship to which they had belonged, came ashore in a 
day or two. But no one for a moment thought of her having struck upon 
the Eddystone. 

As for me, the authorities considering what I had undergone, contented 
themselves with mulcting me of my wages and discharging me. I sold 
my broken watch to a Jew for twenty-seven shillings and a glass of grog. 
I was sorry to part with it, for it was my mother’s; but what could Ido? 
Oa this small sum | lived miserably enough for a fortnight, when I got a 
berth in a coasting vessel, the Margaret Turnbull.— Fraser's Mag. 











*,” A pauper, named Richard Smith, died a few months agoin the A——Un- 
ion Workhouse. After his death a manuscript was found concealed in his dress. 
One of the officials, into whose hands the papers fell, made me a present of them, 
knowing I am curious insuch things, The above is an extract, which I have been 
at the pains of copying out and transmitting to this Magazine, for I think it not 
only a curious, but a moral pointing fraginent. On a future occasion 1 may, per- 
—— extract some other passages trom Smith's autobiography. 

have only further to remark, that in the above narrative Phan, for obvious 
reasons, suppressed the name of the lost ship. 
oe 


THE EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A Parliamentary paper has just been issued, containing extracts of pro- 
ceedings and correspondence of the Admiralty in reference to the Arctic 
expeditions. It is dated Admiralty, March 27, 1849, and signed “J. H. 
Hay, Chief Clerk.” Its contents, which are very interesting are divided 
into five parts. The first includes correspondence relative to the progress 
of the expedition of Sir James C. Ross to Lancaster Sound and Barrow 
Straits, giving the last accounts from the Enterprise and Investigator, 
“dated 28th August, 1848, lat. 73 deg. 50 min. N. and long. 58 deg 6 min. 
30 secs. West,” stating that the ships had cleared the main track in Mel- 
ville Bay, on the 20th ot August, and after examining Pond’s Bay on the 
234, had passed on to the northward ia search of Sir John Franklin. 

The second section refers to the expedition to the mouth of the Mack- 
enzie River, aud gives extracts of dispatches from Sir George Simpson, 
the governor of the Hudson Bay Company, and letters from Sir John 
Richardson, detailing the progress of the Arctic expedition under his 
commaud. The last letter from the veteran voyager is dated Methy 
Portage, Rupert's Land, July 3, 1848. In it he reports to the Admiralty 
that, with Mr. Rae, he arrived there June 28, and found Mr. Bell and his 
party with the boats, who had reached there the previous day. Sir John 
says :— 

“Mr. Bell’s voyage from Cumberland House, considering his deten- 
tions by ice and stormy weather, was expeditious; aud we should have 
been able to have descended to the mouth of the Mackenzie by the be- 
ginning of August, but an unforeseen occurrence has greatly retarded our 
progress and fatigued the men. Forty horses employed by the company 
on this portage, and the same namber belonging to the natives, being all 
the horses in this district, died of an epidemic in the winter. Deprived 
of their aid, the men have had to carry the boats, and all the cargo, over 
on their shoulders, by very bad paths. The distance is between eleven 
and twelve miles; and many off the Europeans being unable to carry 
more than 90 lbs. or 109 lbs. at a time, have had to traverse the ground 
eleven times with loads (and, consequently, ten times in returning light) 
in transporting their allotment of packages, which, according to custom 
were distributed equally. With the assistance of the horses, we could 
have crossed this height of land in twodays. As several of the men have 
become lame in consequence of the severe toil, I expect that one-third of 
the portage which remains to be crossed, will occupy usa proportionably 
longer time, and that the portages on Clear-water River and Slave River 
will be more tardily made thau usual. These delays will, perhaps pre- 
vent us from reaching the sea for seusiy a week later than that which I 
had mentioned as the probable date, unless we are favoured by southerly 
winds in the descent of the Mackenzie, when the time lost may be re- 
deemed. 1 now expect to leave this portage on the 7th or 8th. The 
conduct of the men under their distressing labour is excellent.” 

The third section refers to the expedition to Behring’s Straits, and 
gives the corres pondeuce of Captain Kellet, C.B., of her Majesty’s ship 
Herald, aud Commander Moore, of her Majesty’s ship Plover. showing 
the progress of their expeditions in that quarter. Captain Kellet gives a 
most interesting narrative of his proceedings in endeavouring to commu- 
nicate with the Plover, sent out from England. The Herald arrived off 
Chamisso Island, in Kotzebue Sound, Sept. 14, 1848. Captain Kellet 
says— 

“ With the exception of four natives on Chamisso Island, with whom I 
communicated on the evening of our arrival, and who, being frightened, 
gave to our leading questions all their answers in the affirmative, we 
could not find a native in the Sound within reach of our boats; they 
had all left tor their winter quarters. 1 weighed, therefure, and went to 
the northward as far as Cape Krusenstern to endeavour to find them, 
but they had left this and Hotham’s Inlet also. 

“ In returniag to our position off Chamisso Istand, I anchored off Spa- 
foreif inlet, ou the south side of the Sound, and sent my boatsupit. Here 
we were more successful ; we found a native who could converse fluently 
with the interpreter; he had ouly just arrived, after a hunting expedition 
to the northward. 

‘“‘ He described his distance as a long way north, where the sea came 
close to the Jand, and that there were no ships seen or heard of. 

“He said that there were some white men, like us, inland, one of them 











with a band on his = laa to ours ; that they were southward to 
us, nearer Norton Sound. 


“ While at Michaelouski the Russians informed us of there being six 
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Americans in their vicinity trading for skins. How they came they could 
not tell. I suppose them to be part of the crew of some American whaler 
who have absconded with a boat from her. 

“ These natives could not be induced, by presents or promises to 
come to the anchorage at Chamisso Islands, although so short a distance. 

“L sent boats to the ice ciiffia Eschalatz Bay, to collect any fossils that 
might be exposed since the Blossom’s visit. We were very successful in 
quantity and size, but none of them different, I fear, from those obtained 
by Captain Beechey. 

“ They endeavoured, also, to fall in with another party of the natives 
at the entrance of the Buckland River, but in this we failed, the Esqui- 
maux had evidently retired somewhere for the winter. 

“The weather now became excessively cold, the sea had suddenl 
cooled down to 28 deg.; the whole face of the country covered wi 
suow ; all the lakes pes springs frozen, so that we could not water from 
them, aud a constant west or northwest wind wes blowing. These evi- 
dent indications of the winter haying set in determined me to sail the first 
favourable opportunity. 

“ Up to the 26th of September we had in Kotzebue Sound most delight- 

fal weather; I should say that this had beenan unusually fine 
season. On Chamisso Island we found some of the beeches, and other 
shrubs, budding 4 second time. The weather was so mild that there 
were many sanguine hopes we should yet meet Sir John Franklin’s 
ship. 
e After the 26th the weather suddenly became so bad and threatening 
that I weighed on the morning of the 29th of September, and beat out 
of the Sound, passing the straits on the evening of the 2d October, ina 
heavy snow storm. 

“T lost one man (our fiddler) by death on this long and arduous voyage; 
with this exception the health of my crew has been very good until with- 
in a few days of making this port, when we had many cases bearing slight 
symptoms of the presence of scurvy. " 

“ No men could have been better clothed or less exposed ; our main 
deck was dry and warm, and the strictest attention paid to airing 
their bedding. Our voyage from Panama to this port (Mazatlan) has oc- 
cupied 199 a ys, 10 of which we were on fresh provisions, fish and beef, 
and 50 of the rk preserved meats and rice were issued. My impression, 
until this disease made its appearance, was that we might have protracted 
our voyage for any length of time, with the same precautions and a simi- 
lar issue of such provisions; the absence of vegetables is the only reason 
I can assign for it, unless the men may have been predisposed to it from 
the debilitating effects of their long service in the hot and moist climate 
of Chaso. 

‘In conclusion, sir, may I beg that, whenever their lordships may be 
pleased to order my return they will grant me permission to do so by the 
western route, touching at Hong Kong, Labuan, and any other interesting 
place pointed out by the hydrographer.” “ 

Commander Moore, in several letters, explains the cause of his pro- 
tracted passage. He left England on the 31st of January, and arrived at 
Woahoo, Sandwich Islands, August 22d last, having been no less than 
202 days on the passage, including only 12 days at anchor; namely, 9 at 
the Falkland Islands and 3 at Callao. “Even witha fine fair wind, seldom 
more than four and a half knots could be got outof the Plover; her ex- 
treme rate of sailing was about six knots, although egy be heavy gale 
she had once or twice gone very nearly seven knots. When within ten 
miles of the Falklands the Plover was driven baek for a week. Captain 
Moore says—“ I regret to say I have been obliged to carry whole top- 
sails and topgallant sails, when other vessels would have been under 
double reefs and topgallant sails in, and then she would not move through 
the water more than one or two knots.” He reports that his officers and 
men were in excellent health, with the exception of John Watson, gun- 
room steward, who was invalided at the Falklauds. The last intelli- 
gence from the Plover is dated Sandwich Islands, August 23d. Com- 
mander Moore says :— 

‘| should not have called at these islands, even for the dispatches lett 
here by the Pandora, from Capt. Kellett, but that I found I should lose 
no time in so deing. I am happy to report that both officers and men are 
in most excellent health. . 

“The charts, &c., left here hy the Pandora for me, will be of great as- 
sistance to me in making Behring’s Straits at this advanced season of the 

ear. 
hr I beg also to inform their Lordships, that so soon as I shall have com- 

pleted my water aud got fresh rates for my chronometers (which I regret 
to say are not going at all well) I shall make all possible dispatch for 
Behring's Straits, and that the most strenuous exertions, as heretofore, 
will be made to make up for the loes of time occasioned by the excessive 
slow sailing of the Plover, and that should any unforeseen circumstance 





(such as the winter setting in sooner than usual) occur so as to prevent 
my getting through the Straits, I shall winter at Petropauloski or Port 
Clarence; but again beg to assure their lordships that I feel the greatest 
possible anxiety as to being there in time, and that not a moment shall 
be lost in endeavouring to render every assistance to Sir John Franklin 
and his expedition. 

“T have filled up (prior to leaving Callao) provisions of every descrip- 
tion, sufficient to last till next July (1849.) . 

The last from the Herald is dated Panama, January 25, 1849. Captain 
Kellett then says :— 

‘The moment I get on board my provisions and stores sent by the 
commander.in-chief to meet me here, I shall proceed northerly from 
Coiba Island along the coast, surveying to the middle or end of March, 
when I shall leave the coast and proceed to Oahu, where I have request- 
ed the commander-in-chief will cause my stores and provisions to be sent, 
and in the following quantities:—Twelve months complete for Plover, 
and eight months for this ship, which is about as much as I can stow on 
my decks. 

“From Oahu I shall proceed to Petropauloski and Beliring’s Straits to 
meet the Plover. 

“Asthe Plover could not have reached the point directed by their 
Lordships, Lam (having little information) at a loss to know whether the 
Plover ought to be placed there this year. In the absence of further or- 
ders, I shall, if possible, place her there, and return at the expiration of 
the fine season to the north—to the port of Mazatlan—for orders. 

“T feel, sir, that though I have been unavoidably and painfully unsuc- 
cessfulin meeting the Plover, that the service of this ship bas not beeu 
thrown away, inasmuch as we obtained all the information that could be 
obtained at that season, that if any of the party to whose assistance we 
were sent should come near that part, they would know from the natives 
that their Lordships were endeavouring to send relief to them. 


The fifth part of this document contains the following instructions to 
Sir James Ross :— 


“PURPORT OF INSTRUCTIONS INTENDED TO BE SENT TO SIR JAMES ROSS BY 
THE NORTH STAR, FOR WARDED BY THE WHALE SHIPS. 
‘To the Master of the Ship . 

“Sir—My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty being desirous of 
effecting a communication in the course of the ensuing seasou, with her 
Majesty’s ships Enterprise and Investigator, which were sent out last 
yeur under the orders of Captain Sir James Ross, in search of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition, and deeming it expedient to multiply as much as 
possible the chances of effecting this communication. . 

“1 am commanded by their Lordships to transmit to you herewith a 
dispatch, addressed to Captain Sir James Ross, of the Enterprise, in the 
hope that, should you enter or approach Lancaster Sound, you may have 
au opportunity of delivering the same to some officer or party belonging 
to Sir James Ross’s expedition, and who are hereby authorised to open it. 

«‘ My Lords have reasonable hope that such an opportunity may occur 
if the ship under your command should enter Lancaster Sound, as the 
Investigator was ordered to pass the wiater of 1848-9 somewhere near 
Cape Rennell (which is marked * in the accompanying chart), and to 
send a boat into Lancaster Sound this summer for the express purpose of 
receiving a communication from England. You will therefore perceive 
how desirable it will be for you to keep a vigilant look out for any such 
boat should you enter or approach Lancaster Sound. 

«[n order still further to increase the chances of the desired communi- 
cation with the Enéerprise and Investigator, their Lordships have caused 
to be forwarded to your address 12 cylinders, each containing a copy of 
the dispatch now committed to your charge. Their Lordships request 
that, should opportunity offer, you will cause one of these cylinders to 
be carefully deposited (in the manner hereinafter mentioned) at each of 
the following places, marked on the accompanying chart,—viz., Whaler 
Point, Cape York, Cape Crawford, Cape Hay, Possession Bay, Pond’s 
Bay, Agnes’ Monument; or, if this should not be practicable, in any other 
conspicuous places on the same line of ccast; observing, however, that 
those named have been specially selected by Sir James Ross, and are 
therefore by far the most important. 

‘The following mode of depositing the cylinders is recommended as 
most likely to answer the intended purpose :— 

“Select a spot which is conspicuous Fom a boat rowing near the shore, 








and not very far from the sea. Bury the cylinder from a foot to 18 inches 














beneath the surface, making the ground quite smooth again, and then 
pile over the spot a large heap of stones, with a staff in the centre. - 

“In addition to the foregoing precautions, aud as a mode of possivie 
communication still more easy to be adopted, you are requested to cause 
not less than four water-tight casks, of large size, to be fitted with a! 
short pole carrying @ small flag or tin vane, each cask to inclose one of 
the cylinders before mentioned, carefally packed to prevent its being 
damaged ; and to drop these casks in different places, four or five leagues 
apart, as far to the westward as possible in Lancaster Sound, but in those 
parts where the sea is most generally free from ice; marking on the in- 
closed chart the places where you drop them, and making a memoran- 
dum of the dates. lee A. 

“It is scarcely necessary to add, that should yon fall in with either 
ship, or with one oftheir boats, it will be of the utmost importance to 
receive in writing from the commanding officer a full account of the past 
proceedings of the expedition, and most especially to ascertain whether 
any information has been obtained, or any traces discovered of the ships 
under Sir John Franklin's orders ; and on your arriyal in England you 

are requested to transmit to the Secretary of the Admiralty, without de- 
lay, a full account of the information you may have been enabled to col- 
lect. and of the measures you may have adopted in compliance with their 
Lordships’ wishes now explained to you. Andifit should happen that, 
after obtaining any such information, you meet with other ships likely to 

uit the fishery and return to England sooner than your own you are par- 
ticularly requested to transmit by two of such ships a duplicate and tri- 
plicate account, containing at least the substance of your information, 10 
order that their Lordships may be put in possession of the intelligence at 
the earliest possible period. : 

‘+ Their Lordships feel assured that in thus seeking your co-operation 
in their views for rendering assistance to the gallant officers and men en- 
gaged in these arduous enterprises, they may confidently rely on your 
} a al aud efficient aid, so far as your meaus and opportunities may 

rmit. 

" I request you will acknowledge the receipt of this communication, aud 
also of the box of cylinders,t as soon as they may reach.—I am, &c. 
(Sig ned) “ W.A. B. Hamtcton. 


“(Any expenses that may be incurred in carrying out their Lordship’s 
wishes will be defrayed by the Admiralty.”’ 

t A copy of this letter was sent to the masters of seven whale ships, and to each 
of the seven was sent a box with 12 cylinders, containing the annexed communi- 
cation to Sir James Ross, The whale ships selected were the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Gambier, Truelove, Abram. of Hull; Advice, of Dundee ; Pacific, of Aber- 
deen; Regalia, of Kirkaldy. In addition to the above, copies of the letter to Sir 
James Ross were sent to every whale ship that eould be heard of. 


“* Admiralty, March 1, 1849. 

“ Sir,—Herewith you will receive a paper containing the purport of 
more particular instructions that will be sent out to yoa ia the North Star ; 
aud although it is not practicable to furnish you at this early period with 
the precise orders you may expect to receive, yet their Lordships deem it 
right to apprise you of their intentions to despatch a vessel in the direction 
of Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait this season, with supplies for the 
ships under your orders. 

“In the meantime their Lordships deem it expedient to place this notice 
in the hands ot the masters of several of the whalers, on the chance otf its 
reaching you betore the arrival of the North Star in the neighbourhood of 
LancasterSound. The whalers have also received copies ot this notice, 
hermetically sealed up in metal cylinders, which they are requested to 
deposit at Whaler Point, Cape York, Cape Crawford, Cape Hay, Posses- 
sion Bay, Pond’s Bay, and Agnes’ Monument, should opportunity offer.— 
Lam, &c. (Signed) “W. A. B. Hamittoy. 

“Captain Sir James C. Ross, her Majesty’s ship Enterprise.” 


“* PURPORT OF INSTRUCTIONS TO BE SENT OUT BY THE NORTH STAR. 


“ As it would appear from a me norandum of Captain Bird, which was 
picked up ina cask and brought by Captain Lee, of the Prince of Walee, 





whale-ship, to this country, that the Enterprise aud Investigator did not 
reach the entrance to Lancaster Sound till the 20th August, 1848, and 
that the expedition under your orders will virtually have to commence 
its search this year, my Lords deem it inexpedient that you should be so 
early deprived of the services of the Investigator as would uaturally fol- 
low on Captain Bird’s adherence to your instructions of the 12th July 1848, 
and their Lordships are desirous that that officer should remain with you 
in the Investigator during the present year. 

“ For this purpose supplies of provisions, stores, and fuel for the ships 
under your orders will be sent out this spring in the North Star, in the 
hopes of her communicating with the Javestigator. 

“The North Star will leave England about the 15th of May, and will 





be directed to proceed across Baflin’s Bay, and, as much further as 
practicable in the way of Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait, looking- 
out for the “ Investigator” or her boats. ; 
“In the event of the ‘ Jnvestigator’”’ or ker boats not being fallen in 
with, the commander of the ‘‘ North Star’ will be directed to land the 
supplies in sufficient time to secure his return across Baffin’s Bay to the 
eastward, at such points on the south side of Lancaster Sound, or other 
places of rendezvous indicated by you in your instractiuns to Capt. Bird, 
as may be accessible to the “ North Siar;” or should any of these points 
rove inaccessible to the ship, the commander of her will endeavour to 
eave notices as to where the provisions are likely to be lauded, together 
with copies of the instructions he is charged with for you. 
(Signed) “W.A. B. Hami.ton. 
“* Captain Sir James C. Ross.” 





INDIA. 


GENERAL ORDER BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA.— 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Camp, Ferozepore, March 1, 1849. 

The Governor General having received from his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefa dispatch, reporting the details of the brilliant victory 
which was gained by the British army at Goojrat, on the 21st ult, directs 
that it be published for the information of the army and of the people of 
India. 

The Seikh army, under the command of Sirdar Chuttur Singh and of 
Raja Shere Singh, combined with the Affghan troops inthe service of the 
Ameer of Cabal, were posted in great strength nearto the town of Gooj- 
rat. Their numbers were estimated at 60,000 men, and 59 guns were 
brought by them into action. On the morning of the 2lst they were at- 
tacked by the forces under the personal command of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief. A powerful and sustained cannonade by the 
British artillery compelled them, after some time, to retire from the posi- 
tions they had well and resolutely maintained. The subsequent advance 
of the British army drove them back at once from every point, and retreat 
having been speedily converted into rout, they fled inthe utmost disorder; 

and, abandoning their guns and throwing away their arms, were pursued 
by the artillery and cavalry till the sam: for many miles beyond the 
town. Fifty-three pieces of the enemy’s artillery, his camp, his baggage, 
his magazines, and vast stores of ammunition, left in the hands of the 
British troops, bear testimony to the completeness and to the importance 
of the victory that has been won. 

The Governor-General, in the name and on behalf of the Government 
of India, most cordially congratulates his Excellency the Commander-iv- 
Chief aud the whole army on the glorious success which, under the bles- 
sing of Divine Providence, their skill and gallantry have achieved, aad he 
offers to his Excellency, to the generals, the officers, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the torce his grateful acknowledgments of 
the service they have thus rendered to the Government and to their 
country, 

We omit the Governor-General’s hearty thanks to the various officers and 
men commended in Lord Gough's despatch, given below. * 

The Governor-General estimates higbly the important results which the 
battle gained on the 2ist ult. is calculated to priduce. He entertains a 
hope that the conviction which the events of that day must force upon all 
of the vast superiority which the British army derived from the possession 
of science and military resource, will induce the enemy shortly to abandon 
a contest which isa hopeless one. 

The warin which we are engaged must be prosecuted with vigour and 
determination, to the entire defeat and dispersion of all who are in arms 

ainst us. whether Seikhs or Affghans. The Governor General has ever 
felt, and feels, unbounded cunfidence in the army which serves in India. 
He relies fully oa the conviction that their services will be given cheer- 
fully and gallantly, as heretofore, whatever may be the obstacles opposed 
to them ; and he does not doubt that, with the blessing of Heaven, sach 
full success will continue to follow their efforts as shall speedily give to 
the Government of [ndia the victory over its enemies, and restore the 
country to the enjoyment of peace. 

The Governor General will not fail earnes:ly to commend the past ser- 
vices of thisarmy to the most favourable consideration ot her ajesty’s 
Government, and of the Honourable East India Company. 












a —__—_— 


A salute of 21 guns bas been ordered to be fired at every priacipal sta- 
jou of the army ia India. sah vg 
at . orde a the Right Honourable the Governor General of India. 
H. M. Evcior. 
Secretary to the Govt. of India, with the Gov-Gonl. 


OFFICIAL DESPATCH FROM LORD GOUGH. 
FROM THE RIGHT HON. THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF INDIA, TO THE RIGHT 

HON. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Head-Quarters, Camp Goojrat, 26th Feb., 1849. 

My Lord—By my letter ol! the 2ist instant, written on the field of bat- 
tle, immediately after the action, your Lordship will have been made ac- 

uainted with the glorious result of my operations on that day against 
the Seikh army, aaledaned, from all credible reports, at 60,000 men of ali 
arms, and fifty-nine pieces of artillery, under the command of Sirdar Chat. 
tur Singh and Raja Shere Singh, with a body of 1,500 Affghan horse, led 
by Akram Khan, son of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan,—a result, my 
Lord, glorious indeed for the ever victorious army of India! The ranks 
of the enemy broken, their position carried, their guns, ammunition, camp 
equipage, and baggage captured, their flying masses driven before the 
victorious pursuers from mid-day to dusk, receiving most severe punish- 
ment in their flight, and my Lord, with gratitade to a merciful Provi- 
dence, I have the satisfaction of adding that notwithstanding the obstinate 
resistance of the enemy, this triumphant success, this brilliant victory, has 
been achieved with comparatively little loss on our side. 

The number of guns taken in action, and captured in the line of pursuit, 
I now find to be fifty-three. ; 

The official report made by the Adjt-Gen of the army, on the 20th in- 
stant, will have informed your Lordship that I had directed Brig-Gen. 
the Hon. H. Dundas to join me by forzed marches, and that [ had closed 
up to so short a distance of the Seikh army that they could uot possibly 
attempt the passage of the Chenaul in order to put into execation their 
avowed determination of moving upon Lahore, making a retrograde 
movement by the Kooree Pass (the only practicable one for guns), orin- 
deed quit their position without my being able to attack them and de- 
feat their movement. 

On the 18th inst., Brigadier Markham had proceeded from Ramuuggur 
up the left bank of the river to Kanokee, to which I had directed forty- 
seven boats to besentup. On the morning of the 20th this officer crossed 
the Chenanb by my iustractious, and joined me at eleven o'clock, a.m. 
At the same time Lieut-Col Byrne was directed to move down the left 
bank from the position he held in front of Wuzeerabed, with two 
corps of Intantry and four gans, leaving two regiments of Irregular Cay- 
alry to watch the fords, and to prevent any marauding parties or bodies 
of the routed enemy from effecting a passage. ; 

Ou the same day a reconnoissauce was made of the enemy's position, 
and it was ascertained that their camp nearly eucircled the town of Gooj- 
rat, their regular troops being placed immediately fronting us, between 
the town aad a deep watercuurse, the dry bed of the river Dwara. This 
nulla, which is very tortuous, passing round nearly two sides of the town 
of Goojrat, diverging toa considerable distauce on the north and west 
faces, and then taking a southerly direction, ranning through the centre 
of the ground | occupied at Shadewal. Thus the enemy’s position on the 
right was greatly strengthened, the nulla giving cover to his infantry in 
front of his guns, whilst another deep, though narrow, wet nulla, ran- 
ning from the east of the town, and falling into the Chenawh, in the di- 
rection of Wuzeerabad, covered his left. 

The ground between these nullas, for a space of nearly turee miles, be- 
ing well calculated tor the operation of all arms, and presenting no obsta- 
cle to the movement of my heavy guns, I determined to make my princi- 


pal attack in that direction, and disposed my force accordingly. On the | 


extreme left I placed the Bombay colamn, commanded by. the Hon. H. 
Dundas, supported by Brigadier White’s brigade of cavalry, and the 
Schinde horse under Sir Joseph Thackwell, to protect the left, aud to 
prevent large bodies of Seikh and Affghan cavalry from turning that flank. 
With this cavalry I placed Captains Duncan and Huish’s troops of horse 
artillery under Major Blood. On the right of the Bombay column, and 
with its right resting on the nulla, I placed Brig-Gen Campbell’s division 
of infantry, covered by No. 5 and No. 10 light field batteries, under 
Major Ludlow and Lieut Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggan’s brigade 
of infantry in reverse. 

Upon the right of the nulla [ placed the infantry division of Maj-Gen. 
Sir W. Gilbert, the heavy guns, 18 in number, under Majors Day and 
Horsford, with Capt Shakespear aud Brev-Maj Sir R. Shakespear, com. 

manding batteries, being disposed in two divisions upon the flanks of his 
left brigade. This line was prolonged by Maj-Gen Whish’s division of 
infantry, with one brigade of infantry under Brigadier Markham, in sup- 
port, in second line, and the whole covered by three troops of horse ar- 
tillery, Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzie’s and Anderson’s, and No. 
7 light field battery, under Capt Kinleside’s troops of horse artillery in 
a second line in reserve under Lieat-Col Brind. My right flank was pro- 
tected by Brigadiers Hearsey’s and Lockwood’s brigades of cavairy, 
with Capt Waruer’s troop of horse artillery. The 5th and 6th Light 
Cavalry, with the Bombay light field battery, and the 45th and 69th 
Regiments, under the command of Lieut-Col Mercer, most effectually 
protected my rear and baggage. With my right wing L proposed pene- 
trating the centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn the position of their 
force in rear of the nulla, and thus enable my left wing. to cross it with 
little loss, and in co-operation with the right, to double wpon the centre 
of the wing of the euemy’s force opposed to them. 

At half-past seven o'clock the army advanced in the order described 
with the precision of a parade movemen. The enemy epened their fire 
at avery long distance, which exposed to my artillery both the position 
aud range of their guns. I halted the infantry just cut of tire, and ad- 
vanced the whole of my artillery, covered by skirmishers. 

The cannonade now opened upon the enemy was the most magnificent 
I ever witnessed, and as terrible in its effects. The Seikh guns were 
served with their accustemed rapidity, and the enemy well and reso- 
lutely maintained his position, but the terrific force of our fire obliged 
them, after an obstinate resistance, to fall back. I then employed the 
infantry, and directed a general advance, covering the movement by my 
artillery as before. 

The village of Burra Kalra, the left one of those of name in which the 
enemy had concealed a large body of infantry, and which was apparent- 
ly the key of their position lay immediately in the line of Major-Gen. Sir 
Walter Gilbert’s advance, and was carried in the most brilliant style by 
a spirited attack of the third brigade, under Brigadier Peuny, consisting 
of the 2d Europeans, 31st and 70th Regiments of Native lufaatry, which 
drove the enemy from their cover with great slanghter. A very spirited 
and successful movement was also. made about the same time against a 
heavy body of the enemy’s troops in and about second or Chotah Kalra, 
by part of Brigadier Hervey’s brigade, most gallantly led Lieut.-Cok 
Franks, of her Majesty’s 10th Foot. 

The heavy artillery continued to advance with extraordinary celerity, 
taking up successive forward positions, driving the enemy from those 
they had retired to, whilst the rapid advance and beautiful fire of the 
horse artillery and light field batteries, which [ strengthened by bringing 
to the frunt the two reserved troops of horse artillery under Lieut.-Col, 
Brind, Brigadier Brook having the general superintendence of the vahole 
of the horse artillery, broke the ranks of the enemy at all points. The 
whole infantry line now rapidly advanced, aud drove the enemy before 
it. The nulla was cleared, several villages were stormed, the guns that 
were in position carried, the camp captured, and the enemy routed in 
every direction! The right wing and Brig.-General Campbell’s division 
passing in pursuit to the eastward. the Bombay column to the westward 
of the town. 

The retreat of the Seik’ army, thus hotly pressed, soon became a per- 
fect flight, all arms dispersing over the country, rapidly pursued by our 
troops tor a distance of tvselve miles, their track strewed with their woun- 
ded, their arms and military equipmeats, which they threw away tocon- 
ceal that they were soldiers. 

Throughout the operations thus detailed, the cavalry brigades on the 
flanks were threatened, and occasionally attacked by vast masses of the 
enemy's cavalry, which were in every instance put to flight by the steady 
movements aud spirited mauwuvres of our cavalry, most zealously and 
judiciously supported by the troops of horse artiliery attached to them, 
from whom the enemy received the severest punishment. 

On the left a most successiul aud gallant charge was made upon the 
Affghan cavalry, and a large body of Goorchurras by the Sinde horse and 
a party of the 9th Lancers, when some standards were captured. The 
determined front shown by the 14th Light Dragoons, and the other ca- 
valry regiments on the right, both regular and irregular, completely 
overaw the enemy, and contributed much to the success of the day. 
The conduct of all, in tollowing up the fugitive enemy, was beyond all 
praise. 

A competent force under the command of Maj. Gen. Sir W. Gilbert re- 
sumed the pursuit towards the Jhelum on the following morning, with a 
view of cutting off the enemy from the only practicable gun road to the 
Jhelum. Another division of infantry, under Brig. Gen. Campbell, ad- 
vanced on the road to Bimber, scouring the country in that direction to 











under Lieut. Col. Bradtord successfully pushed on several miles into the 

hills, aud twenty-four from Goojrat, accompanied by that must energetic 
political officer Capt. Nicholson, for the same purpose, whilst i remained 
lu possession of the field for the purpose of supporting these operations, 
covering the furds of the Chenab, and destroying the vast mugizines of 
ammunition left scattered in all directions. [am happy to add het these 
combiuatious Lave been entirely successtul, the detached parties coming 
at every step on the wreck of the dispersed and flying foe. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey to your Lordship the particulars 
of the operations of the battle of Goojrat, [ beg now to offer my heartfelt 
congratulations to your Lordship, and to the enenaes of India, upon 
the signal victory achieved under the blessing of Divine Providence by 
the united eifuris and indomitable gallautry of the noble army under my 
command—a victory, my Lord, as glorious te the army that gained it as 
it must be satisfactory to yourself and the Government of India, from the 
very important and decisive results to be expected from it, 

It is quite impossible for me sufficiently to express my admiration of 
the gallant and steady couduct of the officers ard men, as well native as 
European, upon this oceasion. The brilliant services they have perfor- 
med in so signally defeating so vastly superior a force, amongst whom 
were the elite of the old Knalea army, making a last, united, and desper- 
ate struggle, will speak for itself, and will, I am confident, be justly es. 
timated by your Lordship. I cannot too strongly express to your Lord. 
ship my deep sense of obligation to the general officers and brigadier- 
qpeeews in command of divisions, who so ably carried out my views, aud 

irected the operations of their troops on this day. 

I beg to annex, for your lordship’s intormation, the reports [ have re- 
ceived from them, and to bring most prominently to your Lordship’s no- 
tice the brigadiers commanding brigades, the commanding officers of 
regiments, and of troops of horse artillery and light tield batteries, and 
the several officers of the divisional and brigade staff enumerated in 
these reports, in terms of such just commendation. 

I feel much indebted to Major-Gen, Sir Joseph Thack well, for the able 
and judicious manner he mancuvred the cavalry, with horse artillery 
attached, on the left, keeping in check the immensely superior force of 
the enemy, whose main object was to turn my flanks. [am also greatly 
indebted to this tried and gallant officer for his valuable assistance and 
untiring exertious throughout the present and previous operations, as se- 
cond in command with this force. 

To Major-Gen, Sir W, Gilbert, whose services upon this, as on all for- 
mer occasions, were invaluable, and ever marked by energy, zeal, and 
devotion, as well as to Major General Whish, Brigadier-Geuerals Camp- 
bell and Dundas, for their able assistance, [ am deeply indebted. 

To Brig-Gen, Tennant, commanding that splendid arm the Artillery, 
to whose irresistible power 1 am mainly indebted for the glorious victory 
of Goojrat, Lam indeed most grateful. Conspicuous as the Artillery has 
ever proved itself, never was its superiority over that of the enemy, its 
irresistible and annihilating power, more truthfully shown than in this 
battle. The heavy batteries manwuvred with the celerity of light guns, 
and the rapid advance, the scieatltic aad judicious selection of the points 
of attack, the effective and well-directed tire of the troops of horse artil- 
lery aud light field batteries, merit my warmest praise, and I beg most 
earnestly to recommend their brave and gallaut commanders, with seve- 
ral officers named in Brig. Gen. Tennant’s report, to your Lordship’s most 
favourable notice. 

From Brigadier Cheape, the chief engiueer, and the talented officers in 
that department, as named in the Brigadier’s report, I have received the 
most valuable assistance in reconnoitering the euemy’s position, and on 
the field of battle. The Sappers and Pioneers, under that most able offi- 
cer Capt. Siddons, did excellent service, and were ever in front to over- 
come any obstacle to ths advance of the Artillery. 

To the officers of the General Staff of bor Majesty's service, Major 
Lugard, acting Adj,-Gen. and Lieut -Col. Gough, Quarter master-General 
of her Majesty's forces in India, my best thanks are due. Their exertions 
upon the presert occasion, and throughout the recent operations, were 
most valuable, and I beg to bring them under your Lordship’s favourable 
notice. [am equally indebted to Capt. Otter, acting Assist. Adj.-Gen. of 
her Majesty s torces for his valuable services. 

To the officers of the general Staff of the army, Lieut-Col. Graut, Adj- 
Gen., aud Lieut-Col.Garden, Quarterm-Gen., whose most onerous and very 
important duties have invariably been conducted to my entire satisfac- 
tion, [ am under the greatest obligation. Their valuable assistance in the 
field, and their indefutigable exertioas throughout operations of no or- 
dinary claracter, deserve my warmest thanks, and your Lordship’s ap- 
probation. 

To Lieut Col. Birch, Judge-Adv-Gen, I am much indebted for his assist- 
ace upon every occasion. 








prevent their carrying off the gans by that route, and a body of cavalry 


To Major Tucker, Dep-Adj-Gen., a most gallant, energetic, and valua- 
ble officer ; to Lieut-Col. Drammond, Dep-Quarm-Gen, whose services 
have been very praiseworthy ; to Major Chester, Ass-Adj-Gen, and Lieut. 
Tytler, Ass-Qaarterm-Gen., Lieut. Johason, Dep Jadge-Ad-Gen., Major G. 
Thompson, aad Lieut-Col. Cartis, Ass-Com-Gen., Capt. C Campbell, 
Paym of the Army, [ offsr my best thanks tor their services while at- 
tending me in the field, and the efficient manner they have performed 
their several duties. 

Mr. Franklin, [nspector-Gen. of her Majesty's Hospitals, has. been un- 
ceasing in his exertions in rendering every aid to the sick aud: wounded 
of the royal service, and giving the benefit of his long professional exps- 
rience in such duties ;.asbas Dr. Reany, Super.-Surgeon of this army, who 
has been indefatigable in his professional exertions and well organized 
medical arrangements. 

I feel I canuot too prominently bring to notice the valuable exertions 
of Dr. M‘Rae, Field-Surgeon, and of the medical officers of the army gen- 
erally ; they have been most unwearied and ptaiseworthy. 

To Capt. Ramsay, Dep. Com. Gen, and to the officers of bis department, 
Iam much indebted, and feel grateful for their unceasing and successful 
exertions, amidst all difficulties, to supply the troops, and thus preserve 
the efficiency of the army. 

The officers of my personai staff have well merited my best thanks, 
and your Lordship’s favourable notice, Capt. Haines, military secretary 
who has rendered: me most valuable aid, Brev. Maj. Bates. A. D. C., 
Lieut. A. Bagot. A. D. C, Lieut. 8. J. Hire, A. D. C., Capt Gabbett, A. D. 
C., Lieut G. Hardinge, A. D. C., and Lieut W. G. Prendergast, my Persian 
interpreter. 

I beg also to acknowledge the valuable assistance I have received from 
political officers, Major Mackeson, Mr. Cocks, Capt, Nicholson, aad 
Lieut Robinson, both in the field and. throughout the oper* tions. I regret 
to add that Mr. Cocks was seriously wonaded during the don in aren- 
contre with a Seikh horsman. 

I would also bring to your Lordship’s notice the name of Lieut. Stan- 
nus, of the Sth Light Cavalry ; this officer has commanded the eavalry 
party attached to my escort throughout the operations to my entire satis- 
faction. Hie was severely wounded on the 21st, when gallantly charging 
a party of the enemy’s horsemen, 

Major Anstruther, of the Madvas Artillery, Liewt. Mayne of the. Madras 
Cavalry, and Captain Showers, ef the 14th Native Infantry, attended me 
in the field. 

I have most unwillingly been delayed from scouer forwarding this dis- 
patch, from the circumstance ef having only this day received Brig Gen. 
the Hon. H. Dundas’s report, and some of the casualty returns not even yet 
reached me. As soon as the whole come in, a fall amended general re- 
turn shail be transmitted, without loss oftimse, for your Lordship’s infor- 
mation. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a plan of the battle of Goojrat, alsoa 
return of the captured ordnance. I have, &c., 

(Signed) Goven, General, and Commander-in-Chief in India. 

P.S.—The casualty lists having arrived, I have the honour to enclose 
the return of killed and wounded, which, [ am sorry to see, is so much 
heavier then I at first anticipated. Several of these were occasion d by 
accidental explosions of the enemy's tumbrils and magazines after the 
action. (Signed) 

The list of casualties is as follows :— 

Kittep.—5 European officers, 1 native ditto, 6 sergeants or havildars; 1 
trumpeter, 76 rank and file, 2 Lascars, 1 Syce driver, 4 Syces, 143 horses 
or bullocks. 

Wovunpep.—24 European officers, 14 native ditto, 1 provost marshal, 
40 sergeants or havildars, 2 trampeters, 599 rank and file, 11 Lascars, 8 
Syce drivers, 4 Syces or grasscutters, 68 horses or bollocks. 

Missinc.—4 rank and tile, 1 Syce, 19 horses or bullocks. 

The names of the European officers included in the above are, 

Genera Starr.—Wounded, Provost-Marshal S. Budd. severely- 

Artittery Division.—4th Troop 3d Brigade Horse Artillery —K lied, 
Capt. J. Anderson. Ist Comp. Ist Bat. Art.—Killed, Sec Lieut. E. W. 
Day. Ist Comp., 4 Bat. Art.—Wounded, Capt. and Brev-Maj- Sir R. C. 
Shakspeare. Corps of Engineers—Wounded, Sec-Lieut. B. M. Hutchin- 
son, very severely—leg amputated. ; 

Cavatry Division.—Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons—Killed, Lieut 
A. Lloyd. Wounded, Capt. J. H. G oddard, severely. Capt. A. Scudamore 
a ta Light Cavalry.—Wounded, Lieut. H. J. Stannus, se- 
verely. 
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——— 
1viston.—Her Majesty’s 10th Foot—Wounrded, Capt. 
aM. arg .—Her Majesty's 32 Foot—Wounded, Lieut. G. Jef- 
Foy, slightly.—8ih Reg. Native Infantry—Killed, Lieut. R. Cox. Wound- 
d "Major G. Farquharson, dangerously ; Ensign G. H. Griffiths, severely. 
sie . Native Infantry —Wounded, Lieut. T, C. Darnell, severely.— 
52d Reg. Native Infautry—W ounded, Capt. J, W. H. Jamieson, severely; 
Lieut. W. H. Lowther, ditto; Lt. G. R. Smith, ditto. 
2p Inraxtry Diviston—2d European Re .—Lieut. G. H. Sprot, 
wounded, Capt. A. Boyd, slightly ; Lieut. A. Elderton, ditte ; Bus. A. 
p. Toogood, ditto; Bus. D, A. Sandford, ditto ; Buns. J. G. 8. Matheson, 
ditto. —3 1st Reg. Native Iufantry—Wounded, Ens. F. J. Gally, slightly. 
—70th Reg, Native Infantry—Wounded, Maj. J. K. M Causland, severe- 
ly ; Brev-Capt. C. 8. Edwards, slightly; Lieut. A. Fytche, ditto; Ens. 
kt. C. Whiting, severely ; Ens. C. Murray, slightly. : 
(Signed) Pat. Grant, Lieut-Colonel. 
Adjutant Geueral’s office, Head quarters, 
Camp Goojrat, Feb. 27, 1849. 

_M. 10th Foot, 7 men were killed, 63 wounded ; in the 32d, 1 
when ae th : in the 29th, 2 killedand 6 wounded ; and in the 
6lst 9 were wounded. 

For the reports of the Commanders of Divisions, interesting as they 


are, we cannot make room to day. Next week, if possible, we will give 
further extracts. In the mean time the following remarks from the T'imes 


will be found worth perusal. 

The official despatches of Lord Gough will have communicated to our 
readers the details of one of the most satisfactory engagements ever 
fought in India. After the publication of such a narrative as our colamns 
yesterday contained, it is a work of superfluity to repeat that the war in 
the Punjab is at length terminated, and that our tuture labours in that 

rovince will be concerned with the pacific repairs of the mischief which 
fas been done. Nor are our congratulations upon this fortunate result 
alloyed by any reflection on the price it has cost us. This time, at least, 
the work bas been well done, and a smaller loss than has been previously 
sutfered in detecting an ambuscade was here sufficient to secure a con- 
clusive victory. ‘ Pen 

The morning of the 21st of February found the several divisions of the 
army of the Punjaub concentrated in line of battle, and some remark is 
due to the coincwence of events by which all the parties and persons 

in this sanguinary drama had been collected to participate in its closing 
scene. Onthe left of the line stood the regiments from Mooltan,—the 
Bombay Fasiliers, who had led the attacking columns to the storm, and 
the 60th Rifles, who had crowned the breach. To their right lay the 
sufferers of Chillianwallah, the 24th Foot and the 25th Native Infantry, 
again brigaded together, and ready with their diminished numbers to aid 
tue work of retribution. The line was continued by the 56th, which had 

ostin the same field the trophies of Gwalior; the 70th, which had recap- 
tured and restored these Mahratta spoils to their comrades in arms; the 
©%th Foot, which had left a fourth of its numbers before the batteries of 
Mvong; and the 2d Europeans, which had so intrepidly fought its way 
outof the jungle at Russool. The extreme right was occupied by the 
regiment which had been the first to march from Lahore to Mooltan— 
the 10th Foot, under Celonel Franxs ; and behind them were brigaded 
in reserve the cavalry of Ramnugger. With a mixture of sentiments 
which it will not be difficult to conjecture, this assembled force arose 
from its bivonac, with a fair field before it and the enemy in view, to fight 
the battle of Goojrat. 

The action which ensued admits of a more particular and authentic 

description than can be usually given of such transactions. Goojrat, a 
town of moderate size, enclosing a fort of inconsiderable strength, stands 
on the left bank of the Dwara, a tributary of the Chenab, but so scantily 
and partia!ly supplied that its channel, which on the present occasion 
happened to be dry, is described as a simple nulla in the despatches 
from tho spot. Between the town and this nulla, which protected their 
right, the enemy was posted, having taken advantage also of another wa- 
tercourse to strengthen his left. Three miles of ground, offering no se- 
rious obstacle to the operations of arms, intervened between these two 
nullas, and it was here that the attack was tobe made. Although, how- 
ever, the dispositions for the battle were admirably carried out by the 
officers engaged, yet the day was virtually won before the line advanced 
to close action. Fortunately the superiority of artillery, as regard ed 
both the number and weight of guns, rested, for once, with ourselves ; 
and when the Commanper-in-CuteF, with that prudence which bitter ex- 
perience at last had taught him, ordered the guns to the front, his direc. 
tions were obeyed by the simultaneous opening of a hundred pieces of 
cannon. The Sikh artillery, though placed and served with characteris- 
tic ability, was unable to maintain itself against so destructive a tire, and 
after an hour’s tremendous cannonading relinquished the conflict. Upon 
this the infantry brigades were brought into action; but it was soon 
found that the spirit of the Sikh army had been silenced with its guns, 
and that little remained but to convert a defeat into a rout. At two 
points only was any serious resistance encountered. The 2d (General 
GitserRt’s) division, coming upon a fortified post in the suburbs of Gooj- 
rat, found a body of Sikhs ensconced behind walls carefully pierced for 
musketry, and were received with one of those volleys which former 
combats have made familiar. The 2d Europeans, however, were 
promptly brought up to close quarters with their old antagonists, and af- 
tera struggle of some severity expelled them from their position. A 
similar incident occurred in the advance of the Ist division, the resist- 
ance being put down with equal promptitude by detachments from Her- 
vers brigade. After this the engagement was resolved into the ordinary 
events of flight and pursuit, and no more was seen of Sikh battalions in 
position or underarms. The 3d division, though in the centre of the 
line, had not occasion to discharge a musket. 

Pending these passages in the tront our flanks were perpetually threa- 
tened by the enemy’s cavalry, an arm in which they possessed great nu- 
merical superiority. The probability of such a contigency had not been 
overlooked, and our own cavalry, well supported by horse artillery and 
light field batteries, were distributed between the right and left flanks ac- 
cordingly. Excepting, however, a brilliant charge of the 9th Lancers in 
company with the Scinde Horse—for even this famous corps had been 
brought from the banks of the Indus to share in the victory of Goojrat— 
judicious manceuvres and well directed cannon shot were found sufticient 
to thwart all the enemy’s demonstrations, nor were our dragoons favoured 
with any opportunities, but those afforded by the pursuit, of settling out- 
standing scores. But in thus recording the rapidity and completeness 
with which the battle was won, we are not to overlook the conduct of 
those who won it. It was, indeed, the achievement of the artillery, but 
had not the artillery been commanded and served with surpassing judg- 
ment and intrepidity the achievementcould never have been performed. 
The gunners not only did the work of the battle, but they bore the brunt 
of it. Theenemy’s fire, during the period of its duration, was extremely 
hot, and it was under this incessant storm of bullets that our light batte- 
ries were brought up to within a few hundred yards of the Sikh guns, and 
that our heavy 18-pounders were manwuvred with the precision and 
promptitude of horse artillery. One circumstance attending the action 
which the reader is not likely to overlook, is the extraordinary proportion 
borne by the numbers of the wounded to thoseof the killed. We have 
tittle doubt that Lord Goucu’s postscript suggests the true explanation of 
this singularity. The returns of the killed supply the usual test of the 
severity of the action ; those of the wounded have been swelled by acci- 
dents from explosions, &c., arising, subsequently to the battle, out of that 
practice of Silth artillerymen which we illustrated in some remarks of the 
8th of last month. 

It will be seen that wehad not calculated too largely, in our previous 
Conjectares respecting this action, upon the depression and disorganiza- 
hou of the Seikh army. Whether Suene Sinu and his father had actually 
uuder arms the 60,000 men witi which they ure credited in the official re- 
Ports, may perhaps be doubtful. If they had, it is clear that the war 
should have been terminated in Lord Goucn’s first engagement, and thot 
the Victory of Goojerat ought to have been won at Ramnuggur. But we 
Cannot avoid thinking that if the “ édite of the “ Khalsa’ had indeed sur- 
Vived the wursof the last four years to such an extent as to form any con- 
siderable portion of the battalions entrenched before Goojrat, our advan- 
cing brigades would have met with their work notwithstanding the vic- 
a ofthe Artillery. All the circumstances, indeed, of the battle seem 
vel tek to the conclusion that the course of the insurgents had been nearly 
nal sade final struggle. A march successfully stolen upon Lahore 

ghthave partially retrieved their affairs, and an alliance with Dost 

AHOMED or GroLas Sixcu might possibly have put them in a promising 
Position. But it appears to us beyund doubt that their losses in the cam - 
2 se > mo even have eee oi our own, and that the resources of the in- 
Weiek ion, however a pe wt to Cause such commotion as we have seen, 

ot calculated for steady Service against even the ill-directed but un- 
Shaken energy of the British Government. 
The further proceedings of the army are thus summed up. 


On the day after the action General Gilbert, with a force of 12,000 
_ was despatched towards the Jhelum, to seize and occupy Rhotas, 
ttock, Peshawur, and the whole frontier up to the passes of Affghanis- 













ten. Hecrossed the Jhelum on the 28th, and took possession of the 
town of that name, with some mortars and ammunition which had been 
abandoned by the retreating army on that day. The advices from Gen- 
eral Gilbert’s corps reach to the 2d of March, at which date they had heen 
compelled to halt on their advance to Rhotas by the extreme inclemency 
ot the weather. A report had, however, been received that he had taken 
possession of Rhotas. } - : 

The principal objects of the campaign being thus achieved, it was ex- 
pected that the main army under Lord Gough would sown retire into 
quarters. 





R. DEMPSTER will sing at the Tabernacle,on Monday Evening, May !4th, the 

following songs :—The Song Srindian Woman—The dark eye has left us—Those we love 
—The flowers of the Forest—The Rainv Day—What cap an oid wan do but die!—My Boy 
Tammy —Forget thee—If to dream by night—The Imprisoned—The Dyiae Childand Angel 
of Death—Oh! poortith cauld and restless love—H ( epes Mary—Duncan Gray—and his 
popular Cantata, The May Queen, in three parts. Tickets 50 cents. To commence at 8 
o'clock. 





MARRIED.—In this city, on the 8th inst , by Rev. Mr, Williams, Minister of Amity Street, 
Church, THOS. L. HILL, Esq., of the Montreal Branch Bank, British North America, to 
MARY, fourth daughter of the late Hon. William Lawson, of Halifax, N. 8 


DIED.—In this city, on Saturday morning, the 5th inst., in the 65th year of his age, MORRIS 
ROBINSON, Esq., son of the late Col. Beverley Robinson, of Fredericton, N. B. 





Exchange at New York on, London at 60 days, 162 1-4 a 108 1-4. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1849. 











The triumphs of war and the triumphs of peace find each a place in 
our columns of this day. Lord Gough, it will be seen, has avenged him- 
self for the dubious victory of Chillianwallah by the total defeat of the 
insurgent chiefs. It is believed that the rebellion is crushed, and that Sir 
Charles Napier, on bis arrival at the scene of action, will employ his great 
abilities in arranging the military defences of the frontier, wherever the 
boundary line may be drawn, and in introducing various reforms, much 
needed, into the Anglo-Indian army. Whether the Punjaub will be an- 
nexed to British territory remains uncertain. 

From external war we come back to internal peace, and record else- 
where the commencement of one of those great enterprises, that can only 
be succesefully undertaken when wealth, industry, and science can be 
brought into play, under the reasonable expectation of continued quiet 
and prosperity. The laying the first stone of Grimsby Docks is looked 
upon with high interest, as their completion appears likely to give in- 
creased facilities to British trade with foreign countries, and will secure 
a refuge for shipping from the disastrous storms of the German Ocean. 

The third reading of the Bill for the modification of the Navigation 
Laws was appointed for Monday, the 23d ult. It was erroneously re- 
ported, by the Telegraph last week, to have taken place previously to 
the sailing of the America. A clause has been introduced authorising the 
Queen in Council, on the application of any Colony, to sanction the em 
ployment of foreign shipping between any ports of such Colony. 

The situation of Ireland becomes more embarrassing than ever. Stren- 
uously supported by the Irish members whilst claiming subsidies from 
the consolidated fund for the relief of Irish distress, Lord John Russell 
cannot coax or threaten them into adopting his suggestion for extending 
the liability under the Income tax to that portion of the United Kingdom. 
A very unsatisfactory meeting took place on the 18th ult. between Lord 
John and a large number of these gentlemen of all shades of politics, the 
result of which was that they decided te remain unpledged ; and his 
Lordship must flounder through this difficulty as he best may. Sir 
Robert Peel is looked to by some persons as yet destined to work out tke 
great change needed in the social and physical condition of the masses 
of Ireland ; and certainly no more diflicult or more honourable duty ever 
tempted the ambition of a Statesman. We observe that Mr. Duffy, the 
unconvictable, has been released on bail, the jury having again been una 
ble to agree upon a verdict. It is indeed desirabie that this wretched 
exhibition of the impotence of law, or the bungling of lawyers, should 
cause to be paraded before the public. 

A motion for a select committee to “ inquire into the political and fi- 
naucial relations between Great Britain and her dependencies, with a 
view to reduce the charges on the British Treasury, and to enlarge the 
functions of the Colonial Legislatures,” was brought forward by Mr. F. 
Scott on the 16th ult., and though Heaven knows that reform of all sorts 
is needed in the Colcnial office, yet the vague character of the inquiry, 
covering as it would suv enormous an amount of ground, aided Mr. Hawes 
in snuffing itout. It was negatived by a vote of 81 against 34, majority 
47. Mr. Gladstone properly observed that isulated cases were more tan- 
gible, and more likely to lead to a practical result. 





The French force destined to support the Pope in his contemplated re- 
turn to Rome numbers 12,000 men, and is commanded by General Oudi- 
not. The movementis said to be approved by the great powers of Eu- 
rope, the Marquis of Lausdowne having intimated in the House of Lords 
that the British Government assented, though notformally consulted. The 
real motive may perhaps be to relieve the Romans from fear of Austrian 
retaliation. The ensuing elections tothe French National Assembly will 
probably determine the continuance or the downfall of the Republic. 
More importance, we believe, is attached to this event than it de 
serves. ‘The Assembly must rule ; whether it be radical or otherwise 
is the gist of the question. Emperor, King, or President—what mat- 
ters, if the Chamber retain the power in its own keeping ? The bombar- 
ded and battered cities of Italy offer a melancholy spectacle. Red Re- 
publicanism has been put down by fire and sword in the greater part of 
Sicily and at Genoa, whilst it is said to have died a natural death in Tus- 
cany, and the Papal States. 





P. 8.—Since the above was in type, the associated city papers have re- 
ceived the announcement of the arrival of the Cunard steamer Hibernia 
at Halifax, on Thursday at 5 P. M. Her day of sailing was the 28th ult. 
The following are the most important items of news. 


The Steamer brings £83,000 in specie. The Navigation bill had 
passed in the Commons, by 61 Majority. Trade in Liverpool has been 
dull.— The Funds in London have been steady. Consols closed at 92 
to 924. The French funds have continued firm.——Cotton is without 
material variation. 

Hostilities between Denmark and Prussia stili continue to be waged 
without any preponderance on either side likely to atfect the general is- 
sue. The German troops entered Jutland in considerable torce on the 
20th ult. France continues tranquil. The expedition in aid of the 
Pope sailed on the 22nd ult. and had arrived at Civita Vecchia, and would 
immediately goto Rome. (There must be some error here in the date. 
—Ed. Alb.) The Pope will remain at Gaeta until the temper of his re- 
volted subjects is ascertained. Sardinia refuses the terms offered by 
Austria, and the two governments are again at issue. The Piedmontese 
ministers have given fresh directions to the war department, to prepare 
for the immediate resumption of hostilities. Information has reached 
Liverpool that the Hermann and Washington have obtained permission 
from the Danish government to carry prssengers and goods to and from 
Bremen, without search or detention. The condition ot Germany con- 
tinues distracted. Austria continues to be foiled in Hungary. The 
accounts from the seat of war are conflicting. The war between Na- 
ples and Sicily continues adverse to the latter. In addition to Catania, 
Soto has surrendered to the Neapolitans.Palermo, it is said, has prepared 

to capitulate. 





























There isa rumour, and we hope it may be true, that the American Go- 
vernment purpose despatching two discovery ships to aid in the search 
after Sir John Franklin and his crews. Some interesting particulars re- 





lative to the British expeditions will be found in preceding columns. 

















Californ‘a gold, to the value of $89,000, has been brought to Boston 
from Valpara‘so. Later accounts from Panama and Chagres state that 
several vessels had arrived at the former port, and were fitting, at extra- 
vagant prices, for passengers to San Francisco. A body of enterprising 
Americaus were met between Chagres and Panama, transporting a smal! 
vessel called the Panama Express across the Isthmus on wheels! 





MR. MACREADY’S PAMPHLET. 


The fatal riot detailed below has for the moment turned the current of 
public thoughts away from the charges against Mr. Macready, reiterated 
by Mr. Forrest. It will be remembered that we have declined publish- 
ing Mr. Forrest’s letters at length, from a conviction that they would be 
of little interest to our readers. Mr. Macready, however, jealous of his 
hovour before the American people, has procured from England the fullest 
evidence of the unfounded nature of these charges and reports. It has been 
incorporated into a pamphlet, and published, almost without note or 
comment, what there is being of the most temperate and dignified char- 
acter. This was originally intended for private circulation, but circum- 
stances have induced Mr. Macready to give it general publicity. It is to 
be obtained of Messrs. Strincer & Townsenp of this city, Oat of the 
mass of evidence, that fully exonerates Mr. Macready from the slightest 
suspicion even of having attempted in England to prejudice individuals, 
the press, or the public against Mr. Forrest, we have only room for the 
two following letters from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, commending the 
whole interesting correspondence to the perusal of our readers. 

Bricuton, Nov. 26th, 1846. 

My Dear Macready :—I have been truly delighted to hear of the warm recep- 
tion, your genius has so deservedly met with from the American public. Here, 
alas! how we miss you! you have carried off with you our very Drama, 

In reply to astrange question just put to me relative to Mr. Forrest, I cantruly 
say, that you never directly or indirectly expressed even the remotest wish, that 
Mr. Forrest should not act in any play of mine—nor was ever such a subject 
touched upon by either of us. Ill indeed could your generous artist-nature be 
known to such minds, ascould for a moment harbour the thought, that you would 
interpose any obstacle in the way of any actor whomsoever. And if there could 
be degrees—where the admittance of one mean thought was an impossibility—I 
should say, least of all would you have exercised a single hostile influence against 
a native of that brother-land, of which you have.always spoken with such affec- 
tionate and respectful appreciation. 

Adieu, my dear Macready, and believe inthe warm and faithful regard, which 
follows you across the Atlantic,—which has grieved with you in the loss you have 
lately sustained,—and sympathized with you in every triumph of that exquisite 
and unrivalled intellect, which has thrown new light over the subtlest beauties of 
Shakspeare, and given to ordinary plays a beauty that no one could detect, till 
one perceived that the truly great actor is like the poet—a creator. 

Ever your affect. friend, 
E. Butwer Lytton. 


LEoMINSTER, Dec. 16, 184%. 

My Dear Macready :—I have already written to you on the points named in 
yours, receivedtoday. 1 hasten to repeat the purport of my replies. 

1st. You never, directly or indirectly, through yourself or others, expressed any 
wish whatsoever, that Mr. Forrest should not perform in any play of mine ; and 
it would have been so unlike you to have onan to influence me en such a point, 
that I should have disbelieved any one who ventured to report to me, that you 
had the least disinclination to Mr. Forrest's taking a part in my plays. 

2d. You never had any communication, direct or indirect, with me, or any 
agent of mine, respecting any application fromm Mr. Forrest to act in my plays. 

3dly. Inotonly do not believe you capable of any interference to the preju- 
dice of the interests of another actor upon such a point,—but from a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with you, I should have considered it an insult to you, to have 
ever a would object to any actor performing your parts inmy plays. 
It is a proof indeed of that, that I have always unhesitatingly given permission to 
Mr. Kean to play Claude Melnotte, even at a time when it might be thought that he 
pitted that performance against your own. 

Furthermore—according to the printed statement from the Boston Mail, Oct. 
30th, it seems, that I did accord to Mr. Forrest the permission to act the parts of 
Richelieu and Claude Melnotte for a less sum,than I was, and still am, in the 
habit of receiving for them ata London Theatre ; and a lesssum than I should 
have asked from any manager, with whom you yourself were engaged—viz. 80 
guineas for 40 nights ; that is, for a full season. My usual terms would be 100 
guineas ; and you know well, that my reason for claiming pecuniary terms for the 
performance otf my plays—no matter who the actor—is, to set the example of en- 
forcing my own act of Parliament, for the benetit of poorer dramatic authors than 
myselt. [am in the usual habit of leaving some friend of literary station, and not 
to a mere agent, to fix the terms, and I have little doubt but that, as appears by 
the Boston Mail, the plays were offered to Mr. Forrest upon more favourable 
terms than to an lish actor in order that, as an American, he might have full 
chance ef any benefit they could bring him. The sum may seem high in America ; 
but for performances fewer in number than 40 nights, 1 shall receive this year a 
much larger sum from Mr. Phelps, as the manager of a minor metropolitan theatre. 

To the best of my recollection, atthe time to which this matter refers, we were 
notin any personal intercourse with each other. 

I have that confidence in the American public, that I feel perfectly persuaded, it 
will rally round you, with regret and even shame at so unworthy a calumny froma 
we of its population, unhappily misled. I can conceive, that your high sense of 

onour may be wounded at the mere suspicion of practices so foreign to your na- 

ture. In England, the injustice of such attacks seems as ludicrously glaring, as 

if we bad heard a report, that the Duke of Wellington had been broken for 

a tl or the Archbishop of Canterbury sent to the Treadmill for picking 
ets. 

Your letter finds me in the bustle of a Parliamentary canvass, and you will ex- 
cuse so hasty a scrawl from your sincere friend and brother artist, E.B.L. 


It is singular to contrast the animosity against Mr. Macready, exhibited 
by a misled portion of this community, with the distinguished considera- 
tion awarded at this very moment to American artists in England. Miss 
Cushman, by general consent, has taken the vacant chair of the Siddons 
anc O'Neill. Mrs. Mowatt’s ripening talents are being fostered by the 
hberal encomiums of the press, and are warmly received by London au- 
diences. Of Mr. Davenport the same may be said. The last steamer 
brings word that Mr. Banvard has just carried his Panorama of the Mis- 
sissippi to exhibit before the Queen at Windsor Castle. Professor Risley 
is engaged upon a similar enterprise. Mr. Catlin makes London his 
headquarters, obtaining there the most liberal patronage. Mr. Alfred 
Street, the poet, finds there a publisher. We might prolong the list by 
adding many names of those who have latterly reaped pecuniary benefits 
and artistic fame on the same soil; we mention only Mr. Hackett, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Marble, and Mr. Rice. Away then with all unfounded asper- 
sions about the want of English patronage for American talent! 


Telegraphic accounts from Montreal, dated Thursday, state that ou the 
evening preceding, whilst Lord Elgin was dining at Tétu’s Hotel with 
the Ministers and eome of the deputations that have arrived with ad- 
dresses, a mob assembled, and attacked the building. A man was 
wounded bya shot fired from the house. The troops subsequently 
arrived and the crowd dispersed. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrtreat, May 8th, 1849. 

I have happily no more riots to record as having occurred here since I 
last addressed you. I am sorry to say, however, that the exasperated 
feelings in which the late proceedings had their source have not at all 
abated in intensity. Montreal is at this moment, as it were, a magazine 
of combustible materials, which a single spark may ignite. The chances 
nevertheless are in favour of peace, for the time being at least. The 
Ministry are endeavouring to arouse the Country to their rescue, and 
their opponeuts are awaiting the action of the British Government in the 
matter of the Rebellion Losses Bill and the recall of Lord Elgin. 

The Governor General has not been in town since the day his carriage 
was attacked. 

The Government have rented a large building, lately built by Mr. M. 
Hays, for the use of both houses of Parliament. It is likely the Legisla- 
ture will continue in session for tive or six weeks yet. 

Only three or four vessels from sea have yet reached this port, a consi- 
derable quantity of produce has come down from the upper country, 
but little or nothing in the way of business has been done. 

A deputation trom Kingston, and another from Brockville, have waited 
on the Governor General with addresses disapproving of the recent 
outrages. 

Five retired officers of the British army, residing in Upper Canada, have 
resigned their commissions as magistrates and lieutenant colonels of mili- 
tia, assigning as a reason that they will not act under a government that 
rewards and encourages treason and rebellion. 

I have just been told that the county of Glengarry has declared in fa- 
vour of the Governor General and the administration. 
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There have been no farther arrests of persons charged with burning 
the Parliament House ; bat an enquiry is going on, and several witnesses 
have been examined, from whom, as far as I can learn, very little inform- 
ation was drawn. 

The spring is backward and the weather cold. 

The confusion of tongues at the building of the tower of Babel could 
scarcely have been greater than the confusion of opinions here now. To 
say anything on the subject would therefore be only a useless waste of 
your columns and my time. Besides, it 1s qnite impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty what a day or even an hour may bring forth. I 
never knew the country in a more unsatisfactory state—aud yet I witnes- 
sed the troubles of 1837 and 1838. 





MR. MACREADY’S RE-APPEARANCE. 


We prefer giving the details of the outrage committed at this theatre 
on Monday evening from the accounts of our contemporaries, the 
Courier § Enquirer and the Express. But we cannot at the same time 
refrain from expressing the high satisfaction we felt at the noble conduct 
evinced by the respectable portion of the American audience assembled 
on that occasion. Their enthusiastic and generous support of Mr. Ma- 
cready, in which even the ladies joined with determined zeal and cor- 
diality, coupled with the firmness and dignity with which Mr. Macready 
sustained himself during the whole of the trying scene, actually convert- 
ed what was intended for a brutal indignity into a species of moral 
triumph. The courage and gentlemanly beering of the great actor never 
wavered for a single moment. Even to the falling of the curtain, when 
his personal safety was involved by the hurling and crashing of the 
chairs at his feet, we could detect no symptom whatever of shrinking or 
fear. It was indeed a striking exhibition of mental superiority opposed 
to mere brute force. 

From the Express of T:esday morning. 

“The Astor Place Opera was the scene, Jast night, of one of the most 
outrageous and disgraceful riots that ever happened in this city. Mr. 
Macready was announced to play “ Macbeth” there, and there was a 
very full house a half hour before the rising of the curtain. The upper 
tier was crammed, and so was the parquette. The boxes were moder- 
ately filled. On the first appearance of Mr. Macready on the stage, he 
was received with the most vociferous groaning, hisses, and cries of * off! 
off!’ A portion of the audience (we judged less than half) were warm 
in their plaudits, and waved their handkerchiefs, but they were over- 
borne by the horrid and uncouth noises which continued, almost without 
intermission, (except when Mr. Clarke appeared, and he was cheered) 
until the end of so much of the tragedy as was performed. Mr. Ma- 
cready walked down to the footlights, and abode “the pelting of the 
pitiless storm” of groans and shouts of derision aad contumely with won- 
derful firmness. A placard was hung over the upper boxes, on which 
was inscribed, “‘ You have been rroveD A LIAR!” 

Then arose louder yells, and these were accompanied with showers of 
rotten eggs, apples, and a bottle of asafwetida, which diffused a most repul- 
sive stench throughout the hose. Mr. Macready endured all this 
without flinching, for some time; and, at length, commenced his part, 
which he went on with, in dumb show, throngh two acts, and a part of 
the third. But, as the play proceeded, the fury of excitement seemed to 
increase; until the mob began to shout“to the “ Lady Macbeth” of the 
evening to quit the stage; and on Mr. Macready’s next appearance a 
heavy piece of wood was flung from the upper tier, and a knot of men, in 
the parquette, near the orchestra, then showed themselves as a part of 
the rioters, and, to the end, joined in all the demonstrations of disorder. 

When, in the third act, “ Macbeth” comes on, as “ King,” the uproar 
was atits height. At this stage of the proceedings, four chairs were 
thrown in rapid succession, at the stage, from the easterly corner of the 
upper tier. One fell into the orchestra, and the others on the stage. The 


SHe Albion, 


to your request, honouring and feeling grateful for the sentiment that has dictated it. 
I remain, dear airs, most faithfully yours, 
New York Hotel, May 9, 1849. W. C. MACREADY. 


The following sad deteils, the result of Mr. Macready’s second appear- 
ance, we copy from the Express of yesterday moruing. 
RIOT AT THE OPERA HOUSE. 


Several Lives Lost—The Rioters put down triumphantly— The Credit of the 
City Vindicated. 

“Our hopes were disappointed, our fears terribly realized, last night, by 
the events of which we were witnesses at the Astor Piace Theatre, where, 
at the request of some of our first citizens, Mr. Macready appeared for 
the second time, to perform the part of ‘ Macbeth.” The rights of the 
proprietors, the rights of Mr. Macready, the rights of those who went to 
the theatre, the rights, in short, of the peaceable and order-loving por- 
tion of the community were preserved and vindicated ; though onty by 
an appeal to the last resort, and, we are sorry to say, at a fearful cost, 

We will not discuss any farther than we have already done, the rights 
and wrongs of this matter. Without entering intothe enquiry, now, how 
far this or that thing wus the cause of this riot, we will only say that a 
crisis had arrived last night, whichit was the duty of the authorities of 
this city and county to meet, firmly and effectively ; they understood 
this, aud met it promptly, adequately, and definitely. They showed that 
though forbearing, they could act in time to save the honour, credit and 
order of the community, whose servants they are. They have thus es- 
tablished a precedent which cavnot fail, we think, to be productive of the 
greatest good to the community. ; 

At an early hour, the Theatre was surrounded by a momently increa- 
sing crowd of people some of whom were evidently actuated by curiosity 
many by sinister motives, and some by au apparent sense of supervisory’ 
responsibility ; which last signalized their interest in the forthcoming 
events of the evening by distributing tickets very freely among the crowd. 
—At nearly seven o'clock, a strong detachment of police were marched 
into the amphitheatre eutrance, aud immediately a placard was put up 
there, “ All sold.’’ Meantime, the police had gone in, in considerable 
force, below. At the announced hour, the doors were opened, and a 
strong detachment of the police was found to be iu possession of a good 
point in every quarter of the house, above and below.—There were just 
seven ladies present, two of whom were ina private box, in the second 
tier. 

The overture was played without any demonstrations of disorder. The 
witch scene was got through without interruption; and when Clarke ap- 
peared, as Macdutt, he was greeted with very marked applause, by a 
small squad in the parquettes,and a somewhat larger one in the amphi- 
theatre. On Mr. Macready’s first cutrance he was greeted with tremen- 
dous applause. The house, it was apparent, was in his favour, hundreds 
toone. But there were groaning and hissing, and the party in the par- 
quette directly down to the orchestra was tremendously uproarious, doub- 
ling their fists at Macready, ashe came forward, and bidding him “ be 
off! be off!” &c.,&c This was endured for a long time, (we thought 
too long,) and the first act was nearly all dumb show. 

At length, the uproar became pertectly frantic, and the friends of order 
were requested, from the stage, to keep quiet. This was observed; 
and we then had an opportunity of estimating the numbers of the rioters. 
We should set it down as no higher than a dozen, in the parquette, and 
perhaps some forty to fifty in the amphitheatre. About this time, Mr. 
Matsell appeared in front of the boxes, and ordered the police, (whv had 
been marking their men,) to take them out from below; and his order 
was obeyed to the letter. His men did their duty valiantly, and they 
were taken out, carried down stairs and put under a strong guard. 

Meantime the clamor continued above, and very soon the Recorder 
appeared in the parquette, with his staff of office, accompanied by the 
Chief of Police, and called on Capt. Cuuningham, who had command in 
the amphitheatre, to take out those who were disturbing the house. 
This was done, and the rioters were carried below aud put witb their 
companions, amidst the plaudits of the audience. 

As it grew dark, (the curtain was raised at half-past seven,) the crowd 
outside, comprising thousands of persons, rioters and lookers on, increas- 





last fell directly across Mr. Macready’steet. The curtain then fell, and 
there was a long intermission. 

During this, several gentlemen undertuok to remonstrate with the ri- 
oters, but without avail. Mr. Chippendale then came forward, but could 
not obtain a nearing. He then advanced, with Mr. Sefton, bearinga pla 
card, on which was written, ‘“* Mr. Macready has left the theatre.’ Mean- 
time, another placard had been displayed by the mob, on which was in- 
scribed, “‘ No apologies! [tis too late!” Mr. Clarke was then called for, 
came forward, expressed his thanks tor his reception, and said he had ac- 
cepted this engagement as his only preseat means of supporting himself 
and family by his professional exertions. This over, the rioters slowly 
left the house. 

We learn that some of them were arrested, on getting into the street. 
The police were present in considerable force, but did nothing that we 
could see, in the house, towards quelling this disgraceful riot. 

We have not undertaken todo more, in this hasty article, than to give 
the leading transactions of the night. We might give a long list of the 
different cries which were uttered on the occasion, as going to show the 
spirit and motives by which the mob were actuated. Such as“ Three 
groans for the English bull-dog!” “ Nine cheers for Edwin Forrest!” “Re 
member how Forrest was treated in England!” “ Huzza for native ta- 
lent!” “ Down with the codfish aristocracy !” and the like. But we have, 
at this late hour, neither the requisite time nor space. We can only say 


that the whole scene was deeply disgraceful to our city and country, aud 
that it is truly melancholy to reflect that there was neither moral nor | never acted better. 
physical force enough at hand upon the occasion to prevent or put it | ments of the warm plaudits which greeted him on his appearance. 


down.” 


The subsequent movements in this matter may be fairly gathered from | cnrtain rose for the farce, two members of the National Guard were 


the following extract from the Courier and Enquirer of Wednesday. 


“« We give place to the following letter with great pleasure, and take oc- 
casion to express au earnest acquiesence in the request which it contains. 
We trust that Mr. Macready will not fal) into the very serious error, of 
supposing that the outrages of Monday night are indicative in the slightest 
degree ot the feelings entertained towards him by any portion of the Am- 
erican people of whose approbation and esteem he would be at all desir- 
ous. Nor do we think it would be strictly just for him to refuse his friends 
an opportunity of doing whatever may lie in their power, to redress the 
wrongs he then sustained and to express the sense they entertain of his 
greece and professional character. It is clear enough that the doings of 

fonday night were a surprise to everybody but those engaged iu them. 
Nothing of the sort was anticipated by any of Mr. Macready’s friends. 
Such a surprise could not, of course, occur again. But it will not be until 
auother trial, that Mr, Macready can have any just ground tor deeming 
the New York public wanting iu the courtesy due to a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. Mr. Macready, during his residence in this country, has approv- 
ed nimself both:—and every American, who has any regard: for justice 
and for his own character, is directly interested in rebuking, signally and 
effectually, the outrageous treatment to which he has been accidentally 
exposed. We trust Mr. M. will give them the opportunity.” P 

The following is the letter : 

To W.C. Macreapy, Esq. 


Dear Sin—The undersigned, — heard that the outrage at the Astor Place 
Opera House on Monday evening is likely to have the effect of preventing you 
from continuing your performances, and from concluding your intended farewell 
engagement on the American Stage, take this public method of requesting you to 
reconsider your decision, and of assuring you that the good sense and respect for 
order prevailing in this community will sustain you onthe subsequent nights of 
your performances. 

Ambrose L. Jordan—Edward Sandford—Willis Hall—James Foster jr.—D. 
C. Pell—Ogden Hoffman—Howard Henderson—Saml. B. Raggles—James Col- 
lis—Edward 8S. Gould—William Kent—Joha W. Francis—W escell S. Smith— 
W. M. Prichard—Benj. D. Silliman—David Austen—M. M. Noah—F. R. Tillou 
—Henry J. Raymond—Chas. A. Davis—Pierre M. Irving—Moses H. Grinnell— 

enry A. Stone—(Feorge Bruce— Washington Irving—Francis B. Cutting—Jos 
L. White—Matthew Morgan—David C. Colden—Ogden P. Edwardss—John R. 
Bartleu—Rich'd Grant White—E vert A. Duyckinck—J. Prescott Hall—Rebert 
J, Dillon—Ralph Lockwood—W*«m. C. Barrett—David Graham—Edward Curtis 
—James Brooks—J. E. Dekay—Jacob Liule—H. W. Field—J. Beekman Fin. 
lay—Denuing Duer—Simeon Draper—Herman Melville—Cornelius Mathews, 


Mr. Macready could not well refuse this request, urged under such a 
plea. He acceded in the following terms. 


To WASHINGTON IRVING, WILLIAM Kent, &c. &c. Esas. 


Dear Sirs,—I have the honour of acknowledgi: i H i 
warain ot acknowledging your obliging letter delivered 


Itis one | find some difficulty in ansWering. 

Under the unprovoked indignities offered to me in the Astor Place Theatre, it 
was certainly my desire and my fixed purpose, to avail myself of the legal right 
thus offered me. and withdraw at once from my engagement contracted there. 

In leaviag this country which has been endeared to my recollection by long and 
atrong attachments, 1 should not have done you the injustice of associating the 
American character with the ill-deeds of persons, unhappily too frequently tobe 
found in every large community : and in the same spirit which would preserve 
me from a hasty and inconsiderate judgment upon the late occurrences, 1 assent 


ed immensely, in Astor Place (on the southwest,) aud in Eighth street, 
(on the northeast of the theatre.) Just about the time when the gallery 
loafers were ejected, there commenced a perfect bombardment of the 
house from the outside. Siones were thrown against the windows, 
(which were carefully barricaded inside,) and there was one hour of 
almost uninterrupted smashing of glass, accompanied by the most fran- 
tic yells of the mob outside. Some of the stones (and, at times, a volley 
of them appeared to be thrown together,) broke down the barricades in 
places, and came in among the.audience, causing several of them to 
leave their seats very precipitately. One stone hit the great glass chan- 
delier, and caused a good deal of scattering. 

But through all this the play went on, and with a comparative possi 
bility of hearing it. Nobody on the stage appeared in the least alarmed, 
though many of the missiles were falling on the stage, from the outside, 
very much, by this time. Mr. Macready, particularly, preserved his 
equanimity admirably. We have never seen the fifth act of “ Macbeth”’ 
so splendidly and perfectly performed. 

From time to time, there were pauses in the uproar from outside, and 
intermissions in the assault of stones. This, in fact, was, at about nine 
o’clock, entirely stopped on the Eighth street side. The insiders, as it 
turned out, truly attributed this to the action of the military, which was 
surrounding the theatre, in force. The rioters were evidently checked 
in their outrages upon the house, for a time; so that the closing scenes 
in the tragedy were distinctly heard and uppreciated. Mr. Macready 
He was called out, aud bowed his acknowledg- 





About this time there was a renewal of the din outside, and just as the 


brought into the boxes, badly hurt by stones from the mob, and medical 
atteudance was demanded for them, which was luckily at hand. At this 





instant, the report of a volley of musketry was heard, and almost in- 
stantly another, and another. The first appeared to be the report of a 
few pieces, the second of many more, and the third of a full company. 
A pauce ensued ; several of the rioters were dragged into the box en- 
trance below, and put among the rest, ucder a strong guard. In fact, 
this had been doing, by the police, throughout the evening. 

The rowdies taken trom the inside of the theatre, during the play, and 
who were under guard of the police, in the bar-room below, in their rage 
set fire to the place, which blazed np alarmingly, but was extinguished 
by the officers. This was directly under the parquette. 

Butnow a more dismal sight appeared, a dead man, stiff and stark, 
with a bullet wound on his cheek bone, the lead having penetrated the 
brain, and another, badly wounded,—but evidently belonging to the 
front ranks of the misguided disturbers of the peace. One was carried 
to the hospital, the other was laid out in one of the offices below, where 
some of his acquaintances recognized him as a mau by the name of Phil. 
Mansfield. The curtain fell upon tie half finished farce. 

Just at this moment, (some quarter of an huur after the first round of 
vollies) a second was commenced, and proved fatal to several, as we 
learned. The first round had been fired, at the command of' the Sheriff, 
after proclamation to the crowd to disperse, as we are assured. The 
Mayor ordered the second discharge, the mob having pressed upon the 
military dangerously, after the first rally. 

The first volley was fired in Astor Place, the infantry having their 
rear to the theatre, alittle on tne leit oblique. The second was tired di- 
rectly down the same street. This discharge, we grieve to say, proved 
fatal to a man who was ia the act of getting into the car, on the railroad, 
and who was shot dead by a chance bullet that struck him in the breast. 
We hear of some other such accidents, but cannot vouch for their truth. 
_ Mr. Macready lett the theatre and reached his hotel, nearly opposite, 
in perfect safety, accompanied by two or three of his friends, gentlemen 
of our city. 

Some hundred or more rioters were taken and confined in the lobby 
below, some others were carried to station houses. Among the captures 
was that of Judson, editor of “ Ned Buniline’s Own,” who was found 
giving the word toa portion of the mob to fire (stones) when he should 
say the word. 

The mob having been broken up, retired sullenly in squads, and threat- 
ening to arm, and return. General Sandford, the commander of the 1st 
Artillery Division, to make all safe, sent to the arsenal for a detachment 
of artillery, which promptly arrived, under Col. Yates; and the field 
ss loaded with canister aud grape, were placed on each side of the 
theatre. 

We left the scene at midnight. The wounded Guards were bivouacking 
on the velvet benches of the boxes. The lobbies were guarded by the 
police. The infantry (who had behaved uobly all the evening,) were 
suporting the position of the newly arrived artillery, on the east and 
west of the theatre. 

Kuots of evidently discontented people were sullenly talking at all the 
street corners round abvut, as we passed down Broadway. But up to 


the late hour at which we go to press we hear nothiug more from them; 
We cannot give the exact number of kil- 


and presume that all is over. 
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led and wounded. Accounts vary, from five to ten of the former, and 
some twenty of the latter. 

General Sandford, Mayor Woodhull, Recorder Tallmadge, and Chief o{ 
Police Matsell did their daties, throughout, with firmness and effect. A)! 
seemed animated with the desire and the determination to protect and 
preserve the law and order of the city, to the fullest extent. 

Another reporter (who was not in the theatre, but a looker on, most o; 
the time, without) furnishes us with the following. 


THE RIOTS AND FIRING IN THE STREETS. 


We looked on in the streets at the immense crowds, which thronged 
Astor Place and Eighth street from 8 o’clock till about midnight. A truop 
of horse was on Broadway, and the regiment of National Guards were on 
Eighth street and the Bowery. The great effort on Astor Place was to 
break inthe doors. The principal porsons basy ia staving in the panels 
were thoughtless youngsters of about 18, but in the background werg 
men applauding, crying “ goit,” occasionally cheering, aud damning Jolin 
Bull, &c. &c. These orators took particular care to keep themselves 
out of harm’s way, by pushing on the boys to do the dangerous work, 
At9 o'clock, the troop of horse marched through Astor Place, trom 
Broadway, amid the groans of some 150 or 200 loaters and youngsters 
aud the silence of thousands of lookers on. The mob kept quiet other. 
wise at this time. 

The military dispersed the groups about the doors, but as soon as they 
were gone, the work of smashing the wiudows was resumed. ‘Two. 
thirds, if not more, of the windows in Astor Place were smashed in by 
stones of all sizes. When there was a great smash, there was a great 
cheer. 

At about half-past nine o’clock, the troop of horse and a portion of the 
regiment of National Guards marched through Astor Place again. This 
time stones were thrown at them, which hit several persons in the crowd, 
who were merely looking on. The groans were redoubled ; and though 
not load nor numerous, considering the size of the crowd, yet making 
one prolonged whu-u-u. As soon as the military passed, the mob resum- 
ed the business of throwing stones and breaking windows with renewed 
vigour. The stones were generally so small that it was difficult to discoy- 
er whence they came, but some of them were large enough to make the 
windows and sashes r ng. 

Soon after ten o’clock the doors of the theatre were opened, and the 
audience began to come out. In Astor Place, a file of Infantry, with fix- 
ed bayonets, were stationed, it may be for securing egress, or may be to 
protect the building, which was in imminent danger, there being furious 
cries of “ Tear it down!” “ Burn the damned den of the aristocracy,’’ 
&c. ‘Groans for Macready!’ ‘“* Cheers for Edwin Forrest.” Brickbats 
and stones began to be tired freely at the soldiers; some with so much 
violence as to strike fire from their bayonets. The soldiers endured it 
with commendable patience. 

Our attention was suddenly attracted by the bright flashes and loud 
reports of the firearms. We heard no warning—there may have been 
one that could not be heard in the noise of the crowd—but after eight or 
ten vollies were let otf about our heads, and we thought it was nothing 
but blank cartridges, we began with the rest of the crowd to laugh at 
the sham fire of the soldiers. The stones begau to fly thicker aud 
thicker at the soldiers—and thinking we had, by this time, discharged 
our duty as a reporter, we beat a retreat. 

It turned out that this was not a sham fire. Soon after we had turned 
the corner of Astor Place, up Broadway, we saw brought past us, a man 
bleeding profusely trom the head, seemingly in the agonies of death. His 
boots overspread his trousers, and he had the air and look of a man, who 
had been very particular to make his toilette aa rowdy as possible. He 
was carried, sadly and mortally wounded in the upper part of his skull, to 
Chilton’s drug store, corner of Zighth street, where he expired without 
being able to give his name. Nobody knew who he was, when he was 
carried dead to the Station House about llo’clock. The mob yelled and 
howled after him, in mingled consternation, and amid cries of * revenge.’ 

Soon after another person was carried along Broadway to the same 
place. A mob of youngsters yelled ani howled also after him. Three 
others were wounded by the volleys we have spoken of—one through the 
calf of the leg, another through the lower part of the leg, aud another, we 
could not learn where. All three were carried to the hospital. They were 
youngsters and seemed tn be firemen.” 

During the excitement prevailing previously to Thursday night, malig- 
nant efforts were made by placards to draw out a demonstration of British 


feeling on the subject. The British community, as a body, have taken 


no part in the matter, haying the most unbounded confidence in the will 
and power of the citizens of New York to uphold their own laws, and 
protect all who come amongst them. The Courier and Enquirer of yes- 
terday, puts the matter in its true light, in the following sensible remarks. 
“ We have neither room, time, nor disposition now—fresh as we are from 
these bloody and unwonted scenes—~ to comment upon them as we feel, or 
as they deserve. We cannot, however, forbear from saying that we do 
not agree with those who may be inclined to say that Mr. Macready, al- 
ter the reception he meton Monday night, should not have attempted to 
appear again. If he had abandoned his engagement and the country then, 
it would have been because a New York mob had forbidden him to remain. 
The whole world would have been justified in saying, that the laws of Ne 
York could not protect a man in the exercise of his lawful calling,—thut they 
were powerless iu the presence of an organised mob—aud that au attempt 
to enforce them, under such circumstances, dare not be made by the a: 
thorities to whom their execution had been entrusted. 

Every consideration of interest and of honour made it necessary that n: 
such slander upon our city and our country should be permitted to go 
abroad—at least until it had been clearly proved to be deserved. The 
question is not one which concerns alone the individuals implicated. 1 
is of the deepest interest to every man, who has personal rights to be 
protected, or a calling, whatever it may be, which he finds it necessary t» 
exercise.” 

The evening papers of yesterday do not give the number of killed 
aud wounded on this deplorable occasion: we presume the former 
range from 10 to 14—of the latter it is more difficult to judge, as they 


were not all carried to the hospitals. 


Fripay Arrernoon —There is great excitement in the city relative ' 
the riot of last night. As we go to press a meeting on the subject is being 
held inthe Park. Mr. Macready has left the city. The Mayor has 
issued a proclamation warning the inbabitants to keep at home and statinz 
that the peace must and shall be preserved. This and the military pre- 
parations known to be made will, we trust, have the desired effect—w® 
should add that the press generally gives much credit to the police and 
military for their mingled forbearance and courage on Thursday night 





Our usual musical criticisms are this week crowded out. 


——— -- 


Drama. 


Burton’s THeaTRe.—A new operatic burlesque founded on Mernan', 
and a farce by the author of Box and Cox, &c., &c., have been the novel- 
ties of the week, neither of which seem destined to Ne ee et 
favourites. The burlesque is scarcely pointed enough in its dialogue to 
fix public attention, but the musical arrangements of the piece, by George 
Loder, are irresistibly fanny; indeed the even partial success of the piece 
may be ascribed to the music, admirably rendered as it is by Miss Chap- 
man, Messrs. Meyer, Walden, and Rea, aided by an efficient chorus. 

Mr. Brougham'’s “ Romance and Reality,” and the now veteran “Dom- 
bey and Son,” are still the strong cards of attraction. This talented actor 
and author takes his benefit this evening, when a crowded house 1s sure 
to greet him, for Brougham has positively become a celebrity 10 New 
York. rs 

Bowery Tueatre.—If Mr. Hamblin follow up the policy he pan seen 
pursuing for the last few weeks past, he will transform the pense per 
temple of the legitimate drama, both as regards the character of the cake 
formances, and the audience attracted to witness these ce eggs 2 
The Wallacks drew crowded houses for two weeks to their aoggoeed 
tions, and on Monday another series of legitimate nigger Pe 
commenced, with Mr. Hamblin, Mr. Ryder, and Mrs. Shaw, - cytes 
Macbeth, Othello, and the Stranger, have been given te me: we 
in astyle that would be creditable to theatres of higher nant paagget segs 
observe that King John is announced as being 10 ap peony: F phen Fa Mh 
scenery, dresses, and decorations. It is gratifying Loh phen: a healthy 
the standard drama at the Bowery. We saould rejoice hg tt gered 
influence of Shakspeare and the other sterling bear de a a 
brought to bear upon that section of the city. Let ae 3 ocean 
stage as they may, while the masses will, and must, have am fluentia! 
the drama, in its best form is the most intellectual, and the most inilue 
in producing a salutary effect on minds and morals. 
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1849. 
Netices of New Works. 


Vateniz. By the late Captain Marryat, R. N. Philadelphia, 1849. 
Carey and Hart.—I\n the month of May, 1847, was concluded in our col- 
amns 80 much of this tale as its author ever wrote. It has now been 
completed by a “ literary gentleman,” and published in the cheap form. 
There is something, we confess, extremely droll in the notion of taking up 
and concluding a work of fiction; nor is it particularly correct to put it 
forward as the work of Captain Marryat, with the addition hinted in 
small letters on the title page, and not indicated at all in the body of the 
book. It is most desirable that historical and other descriptive works, 
left unfinished at an author's death, should be completed by competent 
bands ; but we incline to think that a fragment of a tale like Valerie 
woull be more acceptable than an arbitrary termination by irresponsi- 
ble hands. Without expressing any opinion about the literary merits of 
the “literary gentleman,” we protest against any thing extraneous being 
hitched on to Captain Marryat’s writings. As, however, a reader here 
and there may be curious to know the dénouement, we may mention that 
the tale is taken up, where it dropped in the Albion—after the discovery 
of Valerie’s brother Auguste, and her gaining intelligence of her family. 
The conclusion consists of two chapters, and it disposes of the two princi- 
pal characters. Valerie marries the Count de Chavannes introduced to 
the reader's acquaintance by the Captain himself. With him she revisits 
France, and becomes reconciled to her mother, who had treated her so 
cruelly during her childhood. Lionel marries Elise, Valerie’s sister, 
and all settle happily in England. 


Tug Apironpack, or Lire tn THe Woops. By J. 7’. Headley. NewYork. 
1849. Baker §- Scribner.—In the northern part of the State of New York 
lies a mountain region, never brought into cultivation, and rarely explor- 
ed by the traveller. The author of this work has twice visited that 
Alpine district; and now gives the public an account of it, in the shape 
of areal or professed series of letters. This section of the country lies 
within the irregular triangle formed by Lake Champlain, the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Ontario, and the Mohawk river. Mr. Headley describes it 
as abounding in magnificent scenery, to charm the eye of the lover of 
the beauties of nature, aad with every variety of large and small game, 
to lure the sportsman from more beaten tracks. In the descriptive parts 
of this volume a clear, simple, vigorous style is adopted, just such as 
might have been expected from its author, who—when not carried away 
by his yearning after things martial and his tendency to confound liberty 
and license—wields a very able pen. With an artistic sense of the beau- 
tiful, a keen relish for sport, and a sensible throwing off of the conven- 
tionalities of city life, Mr. Headley plunges into the depths of the forest, 
shoulders his bark canoe to carry it from lake to lake or round an im- 
practicable rapid, climbs mountain tops in search of a Jood-out station, au 
jots down in an off-hand and impressive way the scenes that strike him 
most forcibly. The following remarks in his preface prepare the reader 
‘or a truce with high-flown sentimentality, and should be welcomed by 
the few who read prefaces in their right places. 





Some may object to the want of gravity, or as others will term it, “dignity,” in 
these letters. AllthatI can say, is, they are a faithful transeript of my feelings 
and experience, and hence the fault, if it be one, has no remedy but in dishonesty. 

In the woods, the inask that society compels one to wear is cast aside, and the 
restraints which the thousand eyes and reckless tongues about him fasten on the 
heart, are thrown off, and the soul rejoices in its liberty and again becomes a child 
in action. The ludicrous incident, the careless joke, the thrilling story, the eager 
chase, are all in place in the forest, and as harmless as the sports of thie deer. 

I hate hypocrisy in an author—writing not as he feels but as he knows bigoted 
or narrow-minded men think he oughé to feel—moralizing on paper where he 
= thought of it in fact,and giving us theological disquisitions on doctrinal 
olnts 


“When the bosom is full and the thoughts are high,” 


th +} . | ° } . ; 
with the floods of excitement and rapture which some wondrous and glori 
spectacle k r 4 . . a glorious 
spec tac e has awakened. Nature and the Bible are in harmony—they both speak 
one language to the heart-—yet in the wilderness there is no formality in the ex- 
pression of one's feelings. A man 


‘* Laughs when he’s merry, 

And sighs when he’s sad,”’ 
without thinking or caring how it would appear in the saluonor grave assem- 
blage. 

We italicise the hint about moralizing, with the view of expressing re- 
gret that the contents of the book scarcely warrant the remark, Mr. 
Headley falling into the very error that he deprecates. Thus, at page 69, 
apropos to the excitement of a deer-hunt, we have a moral episode 
about the pursuers and the pursued in the chase of life—and this not 
hitched on, as it might have been well enough, when the author describ. 
ed at leisure—but spoiled by the addition of these words, “ thus musing 
| passed on.” What? the mountaineer and deer-hunter pretend to mor- 
alize with the cry of the hounds ringing in his ears! we cannot believe 
it, Thus again at page 115 we have a graphic account of a ride through 
a dense wood—the ride so long that the party waxed desperately hungry, 
and the author happily catching a trout and devouring it half-cooked, 
was just rescued from starvation—whilst in the midst of hints about jad- 
ed animals and despair at the lack of eatables, we find another sentimen- 
tal episode touching the sou! awakening to a new kind of existence. 
Surely Mr. Headley must have been thinking rather more of the trout 
and the coming supper. Again, at page 136, on another occasion, as the 
cry of the hounds starts a deer, we have this passage. 


“ Ah,” said Ito myself, “ that has started at least one‘noble stag,’ from his 

— 4 emma and he —— moment with dilated nostril and extended neck, 
ang of terror shoots through his wild heart th ll in ringi 

through the de tells him that the Yes is on his track,” Se 


If we read Mr. Headley aright, he was much more likely to exclaim, 
“ There's one, by Jove!” He records with lawful exultation how he shot 
this same deer in the water, but must needs give some moralizing over 
the carcase whilst he tows it astern of his canoe. The fact is we must 
tear out the preface, and then we shall like the book better. Mr. Head- 
ley’s thoughts are often worth reading, but it is singular that he shuuld 
have introduced them in the wrong place, and then reprobated the prac- 
lice of so doing. 

This is the main fault of the book, though an occasional vulgarism, 
such as “I like te have forgot,” repeated more than once, needs correc- 
tion. Mr. Headley is a professed author, and has many admirers ; he is 
bound therefore to revise carefully. With these reservations we highly 
commend the work ; it goes over fresh ground, and the reader goes with 
the author, if he have any fancy for hearing about Nature and forest life 
So much have we been entertained, that we take the liberty of transfer- 
ning to another part of thisday’s paper some extracts that have particu- 
larly struck us. Their merit we need not point out. Mr. Headley de- 
Serves well of his countrymen for calling their notice to the abundant 
beauties of their home scenery. 

' The publishers deserve much praise for the manner of getting up 
on Suwenteck,” so far as type and paper are concerned. The illus- 
ions are pretty sketches enough, but are feebly engraved. 

Foot-Prints, By R. H. Stoddard. New York. 1849. Spalding § 
Shepard. This is an unpretending collection of a dozen and a half of 
short poems. We think the author’s name is familiar to us through the 
Pages of the Knickerbocker, and that some of the verses before us i al- 
ready appeared in its columns. Most of them are well worthy a place in 
that or any similar publication, some deserve to live long; and if these be 
early efforts, the author has within him an unusual quantity of the real 
Poetic stuff. Our boek notices are so full this week, that we are com- 
Pelled to find a place on our first page for a very spi : 


rited ode, the longest 
and the most riginal ia this small sample of Mr. St - 


oddard’s genius and, 


fhe Albion. 


talent. The following lines also strike us as eminently fresh and sweet, 
though contained in an ode te the Moon, the most hacknied of all the 
poet’s themes. 


Where shall I find comparisons for thee? 

Sometimes I think thou artan Empress crowned, 

In regal robes, with Maids of Honour round, 

And bevies of thy - nobility ;— 

Sometimes a pensive Nun, walking with smiles 
Through Heaven's eternal aisles, 

Holding a vigil ’mid its starry fires, 

With clouds around, like bands of hooded Friars ; 

Sometimes a Shepherdess with silver crook. 

Guarding thy flock of stars ; or early Spring, 

Gliding from out a Winter-sheltered nook, 

O’er wastes of snow, with sandals glittering ; 

And sometimes when the firmament is black, 

I see thee shining ina clouded rack, 

Leaning like Hope upon an anchor bright, 

Fixing on Heaven a steadfast eye eterne, 

Or a wan Naiad, bending o’er her Urn, 

Flooding the sky with streams of liquid light: 

We hope the author does not write for bread. Such abilities as he 
shows should be cultivated by study, time, care, and severe revisioa—not 
diluted by a forced drain upon them. We believe the best possible plan 
for an aspirant to adopt is to lay his effusions quietly by for twelvemonths, 
and then calmly to criticise them himself. Above all things, let not ad- 
miration betray into imitation, which often creeps into a writer’s style 
and manner, unconsciously to himself, but obviously to all the world. 
Judging from what is before us, Mr. Stoddard may earn his laurels, if he 
be not in too great a hurry. 

ADVENTURES IN THE LyBIAN DeseRT AND THE Oasis OF JUPITER 
Ammoy. By Bayle St. John. New York. 1849. G.P. Putnam. This 
is another draught to quench the thirsty zeal of the public for all sorts of 
information on Oriental subjects. The excursion of which it treats was 
made from Alexandria ; and is one, it seems, that is very rarely under- 
taken by travellers in the East. We notice that the visit of Alexander 
the Great to the Oracle of the Oasis, well-known to school-boys 
and collegians, is learnedly discussed in tue volume before us, the subject 
not being quite so trite as descriptions of Thebes or Palmyra. Though 
written with an eye to antiquarian lore, there is no want of liveliness in 
the persona! adventures of the author. 


Tue Crayon Miscettany. New York. 1849. Ibid. The revised edi- 
tion of Washington Irving’s works comes rapidly before the public, and 
each successive volame is hailed with pleasure. This, the ninth, is not 
the least acceptable of the batch. It contains the ‘‘ Tour on the Prai- 
ries,” ** Abbotsford,” and ‘“‘ Newstead Abbey’"’—a world of pleasant read- 
ing in one moderate-sized book. 

Tue Sry. ByJ. Fenimore Cooper. New York. 1849. lbid.—The public 
will cordially welcome a new and complete edition of this author’s ad- 
mirable tales, revised, corrected, and illustrated with notes by himself. 
This is number one of the new series, and is got up in the style of Ir- 
ving’s works, which we have over and over again commended. As for 
the tale itself, there is no need to speak of it. It has a place on every 
shelf, and at once made the fame of its author. It is an absolute pleas- 








/ure to the lover of books to find the ultra-cheap system going out of 


vogue. 


Lecrures oN Dramatic Literature. By St. Mark Girardin. New 
| York. 1849. D. Appleton § Co. This duodecimo volume is a transle- 
‘tion from the original French, made by Mr. Robert Gibbes Barnwell. 
| The lectures themselves were delivered at the Sorbonne, of which col- 
legiate establishment the author is, or was, one of the Professors. Insti- 
tuting a comparison between the anciert and the modern dramatists—the 
latter those of his own country—he eulogises the simplicity, the dignity, 
the high tone, the moral elevation, with which the Greek dramatists in- 
vested their heroes, and condemns the French school as exaggerated, de- 
grading, and immoral. He asserts that lofty sentiment has degenerated 
into acute sensation ; and that whilst Sophocles depicted the sufferings 
of the soul, Victor Hugo has luxuriated in the painting of the contortions 
of the body. There is much acuteness in Mr. Girardin’s remarks ; this 
is obvious in every page. The work, however, small as it is, demands 
careful reading, and as the subject is one of very high interest, we recom- 
mend it to public notice. 

Tue Incarnation. By Charles Beecher. New York. 1849. Harpers. 
The second title of this book is “ Pictures of the Virgin and her Son.” It 
is a somewhat ambitious attempt to record in a continued narrative certain 
scenes in the life of our Saviour, and to paint particularly a written por- 
trait of the Virgin Mary. We do not feel qualified te pass an opinion on 
its merits. We might indeed say something of its style and evident pre- 
tension, but content ourselves with announcing its publication, and leave 
it to the investigation of the clergy. 


Les Conripences—RarHaeLt. New York. 1849. D. Appleton § Co. 
It is scarcely necessary to say anything of these republications of Lantar- 
tine’s late works. They have been already noticed in various forms, 
The present edition contains both, in the original French, put together in 
one octavo volume. 

Novels come thick upon us this week, and must be despatched in a 
lump. Any that in more leisure moments may strike us as above or 
below the average shall have separate notice. We have My Uncte tue 
Curate, by the author of ‘ The Bachelor of the Albany,” from Messrs. 
Harper—Grorcina Hammonpv, by the author of “The Poor Cousin,” 
and THe Fatten ANGEL, a translation from Dumas, from Messrs. Strin- 
ger § Townsend—F amity Fattines, by the author of ‘‘ The Hen-pecked 
Husband,” from Messrs. H. Long and Brother. 

Macazines anpD Revirws.—The American Journal of Science and 
Arts—The Knickerbocker—The Democratic, all for May—The West- 
minster, for April. 








FINE ARTS. 


American Ant-Unioy.—The May bulletin has been put forth from this 
institution, and exhibits avery differest spirit from that which has cha- 
racterised some of its previous notices. Hitherto a self-complacent and 
laudatory tone has almost invariably been adopted in the reports, the 
home-made criticisms, and the speeches, elicited at various stages of the 
Society’s proceedings. The committee have probabiy discovered, that 
the public does not always echo their opinions as,to the excellence of 
their purchases ; they have therefore, in the present bulletin, taken a 
totally new course, and in place of exaggerated praise, have entered up- 
ona very ingenious defence of mediocre pictures, and an impressive ac- 
count of the difficulties with which they have to contend. There is much 
truth in some of the remarks made ; but unfortunately the public have 
been led by the Society itself to forma very exalted estimate of the 
Fine Arts throughout the country, and will scarcely relish the wet blan- 
ket here thrown over them. An evident soreness at certain criticisms is 
exhibited in the following extracts; but, as we have already observed, 
they contain some things worth notice. That the duties of the Commit- 
tee are onerous and difficult, and that they make few friends and hosts of 
enemies in their selections, we have no doubt. But they have the con- 
solation of knowing, that, “under their efforts American Art advances 
steadily and surely.” The advance would be more rapid if the task that 
we have italicised below, were rather more faithfully performed. It is 
eminently difficult, but equally imperative. After reviewing some of the 
works now exhibited in the gallery, the bulletin observes, 
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Inthe course of the preceding remarks, the attention of the reader has been di- 

rected to one or two works which unite some faults with undoubted merits, There 
are others among the iety’s purchases which are equally imperfect. These 
have been bought not through mistake or favouritism or from charitable motives 
alone, but deliberately and in pursuance of an established system. The Committee 
believe it to be their duty to encourage decided talent, although it may be joined 
with no less evident faults. To render this assistance to Genius, when cramped 
by the want of technical skill, and defective only in that power which study and 
experience can bestow, is as mucha part of the plan of the Art-Union as to elevate 
more directly the standard of public taste. And not only is ita part of the plan, 
because such a system is judicious and generous, but also and principally, because 
itis necessary. There is no other course left to be pursued. It is thus only that 
the Fine Arts can be promoted in America. One would think who reads the un- 
courteous and ill-digested criticisms which are frequently bestowed upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, that its chief fanction was to distribute laurel crowns 
and purses of goid amongst acknowledged Masters of Art—that it has only to speak 
its wishes, and furthwith its gallery will be filled with the Triumphs of Genius— 
that the purchase of an imperfect work isa proof ef ignorance or favouritism, a 
fraud upon the public, and the diversion of the amount of its cost from the acquisi- 
tion of some American Raphael or Claude. Such writers are grossly ignorant of the 
present state of Art in this country. The number of first-rate men in every depart- 
ment is limited, and if all their productions should be annually purchased by the 
Association, even in that case a large part of the subscription money would be left 
unexpended, and a comparatively small number of works offered for distribu- 
tion. 
The task of the Art-Union is not only to select, butto create—not merely to re- 
ward talent, which has been ripened by judicious study and experience and is al- 
realy honoured by all men, but to seek pr pa genius and develope its ener- 
gies. It has a School to build up, in the midst of a population which is devoted to 
other and quite uncongenial pursuits. It must discourage vain pretenders and un- 
worthy aspirants, it is true, butit hasa still more active duty to perform than this 
—somewhat more to do than to sit eg og a stern and inexorable magistrate 
condemning all who do not attain to the loftiest, standard of excellence. It 
must be counsellor as well as judge. Wherever it shall discover the signs of 
geniusor power in the claimant, although he stand before its tribunal in forma 
pauperis, with little technical skill or knowledge, and only the gifts of nature to rely 
upon, there it must be most indulgent in its decisions, and administer both words 
of encouragement and the more substantial assistance of pos support. — 

The Committee endeavour to discharge these duties with fidelity, those which 
are unpleasant as well as those of a more grateful sort; bat the manner in which 
they perform them can never, from the circumstances of the case, be fally un 
derstood by the public. Obvious considerations require that transactions 30 deli- 
cate as the absolute rejection of some Works, and the qualified condemnation of 
others, should be conducted as privately as posrible. Those fastidious persons 
who complain that every thing has been purchased which has been offered, will 
be surprised to hear of the great numbers refused. As the Literary World signi- 
ficantly stated a few weeks since, the canvas upon which they are painted would fur- 
nish tents for anarmy. Of three hundred and seventeen submitted tothe Committee, 
during the present year, not more than ninety-three have been purchased. Eight 
have Soon withdrawn by the artists ; for six the offers of the Committee have not 
been accepted, while one hundred and forty-one have been a and sixty 
nine are still under consideration, many of which will probably be returned to 
their owners. Of the one hundred call ane works upon the Catalogue ten were 
offered before the commencementof the present year. oto 

The public, also, can but partially understand the relations of the Institution 
with individual artists. Its attempts to promote theirimprovement by rewardin 
every stepin advance, by giving in some cases carefull prepared statements 0 
the reasonsof its disapproval, frequently pointing outfaults with candour and dis- 
tinctness, and suggesting closer study in departments where deficiencies appear ; 
by purehasing some poor boy's crude essay, in which the evidences of genius are 
conspicuous, and rejecting, onthe other hand, some accomplished artist's work, 
whichis not equal to the average of his former productions ; all these must be 
but imperfectly known to those who are notconnected with the management. These 
however, are be no means the least important among the methods by which the 
Art-Union is endeavouring to promote the cause to which it is devoted, and their 
beneficial results, if not yet apparent, will, itis believed, be conspicuous at some 
future day upon the walls of the Gallery, 

The Committee do not expect that all this should be understood or acknowledg- 
ed by the public at large. They are not disturbed by this ignorance of their motives 
and operations, nor even by the mis-statements and ill-natured criticisms which 
sometimes appear in the newspapers, so long as subscriptions increase as they do 
at present, and American Art advances under their efforts steadily and surely, as 
this year’s Exhibition abundantly prociaims. 

We notice in the galleryof the Art Union, two capital pictures recently 
added to the works on exhibition. One is a cattle piece by Ryx, and the 


other an autumnal scene on the Tioga river by Dovcury, 


Tue Dusse.porr Garteny.—tIn noticing this collection in the Albion 
of the 21st ult. we reserved our opinion of one picture, having then seen 
it at a single visit under a very unfavourable light. It is numbered 32, 
and called in the catalogue, “‘ A Storm on the Coast of Sicily."’ We have 
now quietly looked at it several times, and have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it a very remarkable work of art. It must be seen by the 
afternoon’s light er ne opinion can fairly be formed of it; for in addition 
tu its very peculiar treatment it has a glass plate over it , which interieres 
materially with a proper examination of its merits, and almost hides them 
at other times of day. Those who are familiar with J. M. W. Tcraer, the 
English painter, may imagine one of his boldest effects, wherein at first 
sight the colouring appears exaggerated. The sun is breaking through a 
stormy sky, lighting up the crests of the waves, and gilding portions of a 
rocky foreground. There are no figures, there is no shipping. Sea, sky, 
and rock make up the picture. It appears to us that the storm is past, 
though the main body of the water seems driving rapidly from left to 
right, as though a strong current were setting in that direction. This is 
one of the singular and striking effects that this painter has conceived 
and embodied. Another is the character given to his transparent waves 
in the foreground. They are neither rolling, nor breaking, but are liter- 
ally rising, (jamping we might almost say) as one may see them in a 
vexed and thoroughly troubled ocean, when the fury of the wind has 
subsided. These irregular, abrupt, perpendicular jerks must have been 
remarked at times by those who keep their eyes open in a storm, on the 
coast or at sea. Achenbach has boldly represented them, and though 
probably pronounced uanatural by the careless observer, they may be 
here and there recognised as true to nature. To conclude, for it is next 
to impossible to describe such a subject, we will only say that this pic- 
ture has heightened our idea of the genius, originality, and skill, of the 
Dusseldorf Artists. 

We are glad to find that the Gallery is becoming a popular place of 
resort, and have still to express our continued good wishes for its success. 

Frankiuy’s Biste Cartoons. C. S. Franeis, §- Co.—This is the first 
of a series of wood-cuts, republished from an English book, intended as 
an aid to children in their study of Scripture. The plan is a good one. 
Four subjects treated simply and effectively are in a number; they are 
of quarto size, and cheap. For Sunday Schools this publication will 
urely be approved. 





THE P ROPHET—MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA. 


After a tantalizing delay of years, this eagerly expected work has been 
produced. The following is one of the accounts that has appeared in 
print. 

On Monday night the 16th ult., at the Thédtre de la Nation (Académie 
Royale de Musique), Meyerbeer produced his third great lyric work, com- 
posed expressly for the Paris Grand Opera. In October, 1848, the first 
rehearsals of the chorusses commenced; and from that period up to 8a- 
turday night, when the last full rehearsal took place, the composer has 
daily superintended the production of the opera. te 

Amongst the engagements made for the cast, in addition to Madame Vi- 
ardot, were M. Roger, who, for years, was the tenor of the Opéra Comique, 
and last season made his déué at the Royal Italian Opera; M. Levasseur, 
the basso, the original Marce/ and Bertram (who had retired from the 
stage), and Madame Castellan, a French woman by birth, well known at 
our London Italian Opera-houses. The interest created by the first re- 
presentation of the “ Prophéte” must have been indeed great in musical 
Europe; for, within the last few days, amateurs, critics, and professors 
arrived from every part. The prices of the seats reached exhorbitant 
terms: the sum of £40 was paid for abox to hold four persons, and as 
high as £8 for single stalls; the lowest were vended at £6 each, the night 
of performance. The directors acted, however, discreetly, in not issuing 
more tickets than the house would conveniently hold; but there was, of 
course, not a nook unoccupied. 

The aspect of the theatre at a few minutes prior to the drawing up of 
the curtain was most animated. The political, dramatic, literary, artisti- 
cal, musical, and other celebrities of the capital were congregated, and 
the display of beauty and toilets dazzling. The buzz of conversation, so 
spiritedly sustained until the three prompter’s knocks were heard, ceased 
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mm a second; and as the curtain rose without overture or introduction, a 
pin might have been heard to drop. ‘ , 

The opening scene was near Dordrecht, ia Holland, a paysage like a 
Cuyp, with windmills, cattle, farm implements, &c., and a mysterious 
dark frowning chateau on the right of the landscape. The music ex- 
pressed pastoral tranquillity—the drone of the peasants’ bagpipe was 
announcing the cessation of labour, and one almost couceived it was Gre- 
try’s inate strains. The entrance of Berthe(Mdme Castellan) who 
sang a difficult florid cavatina descriptive of her approaching uuiou, did 
notexcite much interest; but the entrance of a slender figure, in a brown 
dress, with a black cap, and with dark hair, prodaced a rapid murmur 
and then an outbreak of applause; it was Viardot who thus roused the 
masses. The accompanied recitative, between Bertheand Fides, informed 
us that the latter was the mother of Jean of Leyden, who was destined to 
be the husband of Berthe ; but that the latter had, in obedience to feu- 
dal usage, to demand of the Count of Oderthal, whose vassal she was, his 
Lordehip’s consent to the union. When Berthe end Fides enter the cha- 
teau, some notes from the trombones announce the presence of three 
dark sinister-looking men. They are dressed in black, and soon their 
chant proclaims them to be three fanatics of the sect of the Anabaptists, 
who ravaged Germany at the period of the Lutheran Reformation (1526 
to 1536). The three Avabaptists are Zackarie (Levasseur ), Jonas (Guey- 
mard),aod Mathesen(Euzet). Their trio with the Chorus, in which the 
ignorant multitude is excited to arm agaiust the lords of the soil, was the 
first striking piece in the opera. Scored with wondrous power, and the 
theme large and bold, it told powerfully on the auditory. The compo- 
ser’s idea seemed to be at oncefelt: he was about to treat, but in another 
form, the religious antagonism he had mastered in the “ Huguenots,” and 
it was instiuctively felt that the mother and peasant girl were to repre- 
sent the pure spirits of good, in opposition to the evil and fanatical pas- 
sions of Jean de Leyden and his followers. The first act prepares the 
way for the struggle, as the Count, who has his own designs, refuses to 
allow Berthe to wed the Leyden tavern-keeper, for such Jean is in the 
opera at the beginning, as he was, in fact, ia history. A very original 
aud charming piece in this act is a romance tor two voices, sung by Viar- 
dot and Custellan. 

The curtain did not fall on the first act, but the scene changed to John’s 
tavern at Leyden ; and, in this second act, he is tempted by the three Ana 
baptists, who are struck by his likeness to the picture of David in the 
Manster Cathedral. Jean, who has his visions and delusious, might uot 
have listened to the three fanatical knaves, but Berthe, whu has escaped 
from the Count’s hands, demands protection, and he conceals her; but 
her pursuers seizing Jean's mother, threaten her with death unless Berthe 
is givenup. Jean, to save bis mother’s lite, resigns Berthe to the Count’s 
followers, and then, in despair at her loss, joins the Anabaptist chiefs in 
their designs, to have his revenge and to promote his own umbitious ends. 
The music in this act is the dream of Jean, and then a romance descrip- 
tive of his love; next, the cavatina, pathetically sung by Viardot, in which 
Fides blesses her son for saving his mother’s life, even at the sacrifice of 
Berthe. The finale between Jean and the Anabaptists is also very re- 
markable, and Roger took the concluding high note effectively. 

From Holland the scene in the third act is changed to the cump of the 
Anabaptists in the Forestof Westphalia, in the depth of winter, with 
frozen lake. Meyerbeer, who likes to depict nationalities and manners, 
has supplied a most animated musical description of the revels of the 
fanatics, and of the amusements of the peasants. There is a noble bass 
song for Zacharie, which Lavasseur could not do justice to The ballet 
music comprises in this same act a “ galop” and a Redowa pas by Mdlle. 
Plunkett and Petipa; but the great coup was a quadrille of skaters on ar- 
tificial ice, and skates with wheels. It was tremendously cheered. A 
trio between the Count (Bremond), who is a prisoner in the hands of the 
Anabaptists, and Jonas and Zacharie, is a wouderful conception, and was 
much applauded. It is in this same third act that Jeaa hears from the 
Count that Berthe is in Munster, having escaped from his hands; and then 
the Prophet (for Jean passes as such amongst the Anabaptists) tells his 
followers to attack the city with confidence, as victory was certain, ‘This 
184 very iusposiug finale ; but Roger's voice was not strong enough to 
make it as telling as desirable. 

Up to the third act, it was felt that the “ Prophete” was wortby of its 
composer ; but trom the fourth to the end of the fifth, the question now 
only is, whether he has not surpassed all former efforts. I regard these 


Che Albion. 


—the selection of John of Leyden for a hero is a most extraordinary 
thought, and his irreverent dvings in his stage character are not likely to 
please either the Catholic. or the Protestant, or the Dissenter; still more 
certainly would it be offensive to the Anabaptist, since the stern devotee 
here has revels worthy of Julius II., if not of Borgia. The Socialists 
alone will be perfectly suited by the libretto of this opera ; therefore 
wasI not astonished to see amongst the audience Count d’Alton Shee, 
one of their leaders, the first to applaud, the last to cease. You will see 
that whilst it cannot afford desirable inspiration to the composer, its hero 
and its plot exclude it from performance in most countries. It is surely 
not under the dominion of the Austrians or the Pope, it is not at Vienna 
or in Italy that it will be performed. The King of Prussia himself, Mey- 
erbeer’s royal master and liege lord, will not like the example of the 
une of palaces in religious and political enthusiasm which this opera 
affords. 

As to England, of course a new libretto must be written, if, as it is 
said, Madame Viardot is to have leave on the 7th of July, to go over 
and perform it. I need not say that whatever the defects of the work 
generally, there are some portions worthy of the palmier days of Meyer- 
beer’s geuius. The two first acts are heavy and ennuyeuwx, but the others 
otfer some bright exceptions, amongst which I must particularly mention 
a singular butfo trio, of highly artistic construction, betwixt Oberthal and 
two Anabaptist preachers, supported by the chorus of Anabaptists, in the 
third act; and the stanzas sung by the Prophet with a goblet of wine in 
his hand, before he accomplishes his destructive purpose on the palace in 
the fifth act. There is also au excellent trio in this act betwixt Fides 
(Viardot), the Prophet (Roger), and Bertha (Castellan). As regards mise 
en scéne, nothing has been spared, pictorially or otherwise. Duponchel, who 
was the first to make vocalists sivg a trio on horseback, spares nothing 
for costume and other theatrical etlects of appearance, Nothing is want- 
ing, not even dancing or skating. The dancers were Plunkett and Petit- 
pa, and the skaters performed a ba//abile. The constant rehearsals of the 
singers perpetually on the stretch, has so much strained those of the vocal- 
ists who perform the principal parts, that it would be unjust to judge 
them by the result of the first night, when some emotion must have added 
to their fatigue. Castellan, who hus a secondary and less burthensome 
part, written purposely for her alone, came out with full effect. 





GREAT GRIMSBY DOCKS. 
The London papers received by the America, contain copious accounts 
of the ceremonies and festivities attending the laying the first stone of this 


great national work on the 18th ult. We select the following from a pa- 
per of that date. 


A great national work has this day been inaugurated with great mag 
nificence at the mouth of the Humber. The first stone of the Great 
Grimsby Docks was laid by his Royal Highness Prince Albert in the pre- 
sence of a vast number of spectators. The weight of that stone may 
furnish some idea ot the importance which is attacned to the undertaking 
by its projectors, and tne vast results to themselves and to the public 
which they hope to achieve by bringing it to a successful termination. 
The foundation stone weighs 11 tons. The Great Grimsby Docks are 
about to be constructed on the south branch of the Humber, where it en- 
ters the ocean, from the sweep of which they will be protected by Spurn 
Head, the tiatural breakwater interposed for the protection of the estuary 
at the month of which it stands. Great Grimsby, uutil within the last 
tew years, was an obscure fishing village, its harbour destroyed by “ sit- 
ting up’ without manufactures or other produce for exportation, or the 
means of forwarding imports to the interior. The policy of our inland 
communication which, 1 eavly times placed the great seaports as far up- 
the banks of rivers as was practicable, gave to Hull the commerce of the 
eastern coast, as Chester engrossed that of the west; but the difficulties 
attending the navigation of the Humber, and the immense deposits of 
mud which were continually taking place within it from the confluence of 
the Trent, the Ouse, and their tributary streams, have always impeded 
the progress of Hull asa great maritime town. Like Bristol, it has strug- 
gled on for years, making none of those gigantic strides to wealth and 
importance whick the progress of Liverpool exhibits. The shipping in- 
terest of Hull is said to be larger than that of Bristol—a fact which may 
be accounted for by the proximity of the great manufacturing and mining 





two acts us the most wonderful inspirations of the composer. 

The fourth opens in the city of Munster, in the possession of John of 
Leyden and his toliowers, as was the case in 1535, committing every ex- 
cess and every horror, promulgating socialism, the community of goods, 
and the abolition of all distinctious. After standing a year's siege against 
the diocesan Bishop, Johnof Leyden was taken and executed by slow tor- 
ture. Scribe has altered the historical incidents materially. Thus, in 
this act,a woman is seen begging in the streets of Munster. In pite- 
ous accents she implores for bread, and money to have masses chanted 
for the repose of her lost child’s soul. A pilgrim enters aud in the beggar 
is recognised Fsdes, the mother of Jean, and in the former is seen Berthe. 
Both curse the false prophet who is desolating Germany, and Berthe 
vows that she will kill him with her own hand, to save the country from 
the tyrant. © Both are ignorant that the prophet in Mauster is the Jean 
who disappeared so mysteriously trom Leydea, whom they are seeking. 
The scene changes to the interior of the Munster Cathedral, a splendid 
scenic effect, with allthe pomp and spectacle ot Jean's corouation as King 
of the Earth—an historical fact. Here Fides is an indignant spectatress 
of the Prophet's triumph; and whilst the organ peals she recognises her 
son’s voice, and exclaims ** My son!” One of the most excitingly drama- 
tic scenes ever witnessed on a stage then ensues. The deluded multi- 
tude, believing that the Prophet has deceived them, are about to immolate 
both mother and son; but Jean denies his parent, and tells the people if 
she does not acknowledge that she was mad when she so called him to 
plunge their weapons in her breast. Fides, horror-struck, lets her mater- 
nal feelings predominate, and she avows that she was mistaken, and that 
Jean is not her son. Then do the fanatics call out “ A miracie!’’ apd 
one word to characterise the acting and singing of Viardot in this scene 
—it was sublimity ; aud it was long before the house recovered trom the 
sensation, and after she had been called on amidst renewed thunders of 
applause. 

in the fifth act again Viardot was magnificentin the duo with Roger, in 
which the mother’s influence over her son’sfeelings is such, that he bows 
down to the dust before her stern virtue and Christian faith. Siddonian 
in dignity, and Kean-like in burst of feeling, with marvellous vocal feats, 
this scene of Viardot was electrical in its etfect. Never can I forget the 
outbreak of cheeriug from the house, as it rose en masse, three several 
times, to applaud. And, taking the entire display into account, whether 

for the alternate use of the soprano and contralto registers, whether for 
the daring vocal intervals, her prolonged shakes, and finished in‘ricacies, 
aud whether for the histrionic genius which iliumed the conception, ne- 
ver within my recollection, at home or abroad, have I witnessed a gran- 
der display of consummate lyric art. To quote Meyerbeer’s words to 
Viardot—* What can I say to you?’ There were the tears of thousands 
to, prove the effect of your singing, and I totaliy forgot that | was the 
composer of the opera, in sharing the emotions of your auditory.” 

Of the denouement ot the opera I will add only a few words. The 
false Prophet sets tire tua train of powder, aud destroys himself and fol- 
lowers at a banquet, when he hears that the city is in the bands of the 
Imperialists; Berthe having previously destroyed herself, aud Fides per- 
ishing with her misguided son in the flames. 

Such is the outline of this great work of Meyerbeer. The mise en 
scéne was superb. Meyerbeer was forced to appear on the stage, as well 
as Viardot, Roger, and Castellan; and the presence of the distinguished 
Composer was the sigual for prolonged cheering. 


We subjoin farther comments from a different source. The real criti- | By t 


cism will come hereafter. 


districts of the northern and midland counties, and the stimulus which 
has recently been given tu trade by the development of the railway sys- 
tem. The rapid improvement of Lincolnshire, however, in agricultural 
prosperity, has induced its inhabitants to turn their attention to the incon- 
venience of haying Hull, which belongs to Yorkshire, as the principal 
seaport, and in consequence, while devising a scheme of railways for 
opening the resources of their noble county, they have included as a part 
oF their plan the formation of docks at Gieat Grimsby, which, by their 
size, commodiousness, and acceptability, will invite the whole traffic of 
the German Ocean, and pour in that direction the immense export trade 
of this country to the north of Europe. As an encouragement to the ex- 
ecution of these plans, it has been noticed that within the last few years 
a succession of events has tended to make the name of Great Grimsby less 
contemptible than it had been for many ages before. The increased use 
of bones, rapeseed, oilcake, and other tillages, largely imported from the 
north of Europe, the reduction of the timber duties, the alteration in the 
corn-laws, the general reduction of the tariff on Baltic produce, and, 
lastly and chiefly, the rapid advance of railway communication, have all 
tended to revive the decayed fishing village towards a position commensu- 
rate with its armorial aud genealogical claims. The importation of tim- 
ber for railroad use has quite cast into the shade the profits formerly net- 
ted from contraband trade, and the two railways which meet here promise 
to add a large fureign corn trade to the moderate business now done in 
home produce on market days by a few dozen farmers in front of the prin- 
cipal inn. Thus there have been already laid at Great Grimsby the foun- 
dation of a traffic in timber and manures with the North of Europe, and 
as these articles of commerce depend upon an amount of demand in 
this country, which is likely to go on increasing, the rapid rise of the 
new seaport and the success of the docks are confidently anticipated. 

But these are not the only considerations which render the undertakin 
one of great public interest and importance. The docks are Fealapated 
with special view to the accommodation of steam traffic, and have a depth 
of water at their entrance that will enable the smaller class of coasting 
steamers to enter at all times of the tide, and the larger class at half tide, 
or during 12 hoursin the 24. The gates are of such a size as to admit the 
largest steamers with ease and safety in any weather, and the docks are 
supplied with pure fresh water, which will insure the greater durability 
of that costly part of a steamer’s machimery—her boilers. The projectors, 
‘therefore, very reasonably calculate that, being for steamers two hours 
nearer the sea than Hull, and having the advantages of railway communi- 
cation, Great Grimsby will draw to itself the whole steam packet busi- 
ness of the Humber both in goods and passengers, and that, as the nearest 
point of land they can make, it will also become the great port for stea- 
mers from the north of Europe. As already stated, the docks are ex- 
pected also to come in for a fair share of the general shipping business of 
the country. For the timber trade great accommodation has been provided 
in the extent of land allotted for bonding yards and ponds, into which 
the river craft and coasters may be taken and loaded in the least possible 
time and with the smallest cost. In case of contrary winds the advantage 
to shipping of being so near the seaisvery apparent, the expense of steam 
tugging and similar heavy charges being entirely avoided. It is not tobe 
forgotten that the ports of the Humber, like all others along the coast, are 
merely water stations for the transit of goods and passengers to the inter- 
ior of the country, and that, in this view, the Grimsby Docks are 
likely to prove a very important work to all the railways of the country. 

Rese railways it will be broughtinto direct communication with the 
great agricultural counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Cambridge, Northampton, 
Leicester, and Nottingham, with the large manufacturing towns of Not- 





The operais characterised by that powerful intricate instrumentation, | tingham, Leicester, Sheffield, and Manchester, with the coal mines of 
that sombre loftiness of intonation, which characteri-e Meyerbeer's | Yorkshire, the salt produce of Cheshire, and, above all, with Liverpool, 
genius. Harmony there is of the amplest kind, but generally it has not! the direct and speedy transit to which, it is expected, will prove vastly 
the mellowed grandeur suited to the oratorio, whose style it approaches | advantageous to commerce. Ifit is found desirable for passenger traffic 
nearest, and of which Mendelssohn was so complete a master. To the | to have inland stations erected at a cost of £100,000 or £200,000, it will 
lyrical operatic style it is greatly opposed—having none of those contrasts | be obvious that such a water station as the Grimsby Docks is cheaply 
of light and shade, and but very few indeed of those melodies which the | purchased at a cost of from £400,000 to £500,000. Wet docks have only 
ear seizes and the memory retains. Meyerbeer appears here to have | existed in this country since the early part of the last century, no very an- 
forgotten, more than in any of his recent works, that the rich and the | cient date considering their great utility to a maritime people, the protec- 
powerful, and those whose days are spent in labours of commerce and of | tion which they afford to ships and their freights, and the facilities which 
art, do not go to an opera for fierce excitement, to renew the fatigues of | they give for the collection of the Customs revenue. They were first 
the day, but for repose of the mind by change of impression, which | constructed in Liverpool, and afterwards in London, but it was not till the 
nothing dramatic or musical can afford when it is constantly overstrained | commencement of the 18th century that they assumed the importance to 
and of lugubrious sameness, and the appeals to the ear and the understand- | which they are entitled as great national works, and vindicated the policy 
ing are carried on by the sheer physical force of voices and instruments. | of their formation, by the remunerative returns which they yielded. They 
In the choice of John of Leyden—a choice clearly dictated by Meyerbeer | have now for some time been fully recognized as forming a great step in 
—a greater error has been committed than in the selection of Robert /e| the progress of the nation of a mercantile community, but the difficulties 
Diabile, in which the occasional approach to the subjects which al! men of | of transit from them to the store-rooms of the wholesale dealer have hither- 
eg taste, not to speak of the religious, repudiate on the stage, is veiled | to been felt to be a great barrier, and this will be appreciated when we 

y the distance and the mingled superstitions of the medieval period. | state, that the cost of earting i. puncheon of rum from St. Katherine's Dockin 


Whether as a tailor, an enthusiast, an usurper of power, or a religionist 





London, exceeds the whole freight thence to Rotterdam, and that it is 
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cheaper to send a hogshead of sugar from the Loudon Docks by searound 
to Gainsbo' h, avd thence to Sheffield, than to cart it to the Camden- 
town station of the London and North-Western Railway. This source of 
difficulty, however, the plan of the Grimsby Docks appears to have over- 
come, for the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line will run right 
into it. There will be numerous sidings, leading to the warehouses, and 
so far a great advanta e will have been gained over docks constructed in 
populous towns, which it is impossible to connect with the general rail- 
way system of the country, except at an enormous expeuse. 

Finally, with reference to this new work, a glance at the map will show 
that the sea coast of this county, while well supplied with spacious har- 
bours on the south and west coast—with Portsmouth, Plymoutb, Milford 
Haven—with river ports like Liverpool and London—is on the north- 
eastern coast lamentably deficieut in this respect. Upon it the whole 
force of the German Ocean beats with tremenduus violence, and there- 
fore any undertaking calculated to afford shelter to our tempest-tossed 
shipping on this seaboard must be looked upon as possessing a national 
character. tn that light the Government have viewed the Great Grims- 
by Docks. The Sheerness squadron, under the command of Admiral El- 
liot, rides in the harbour to celebrate the occasion in true naval style, and 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, in granting to the Dock Com- 
pany the land, which has been in a great measure reclaimed from the do- 
minion of the sea, have conditioned that the dock gates shall be capacious 
enough to admit the largest war-steamers, and that the Admiralty shall 
at all times have as free use of the ducks as of those of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. As to the plan of the docks, the principle upon which they 
have been designed is that of carrying them into deep water instead of 
the older plan of making the dock inland, and digging tbe channel up to it. 
Insuch a river as the Humber this plan is attended with great advantage, as, 
from the works being placed well out in the current, any extensive de- 
posit of mud is prevented, and the cost of dredging is avoided. The 
works embrace, first, an entrance basin, the area of which is sixteen acres, 
and which will be accessible to the largest vessels at all times; secondly, 
piers suitable for all vessels not requiring to enter the docks; thirdly, 
the great dock, 300 feet in length and 65 in width; fourthly, the small 
dock, 200 feet in length and 45 ia width; fifthly. the dock with an area 


of 29 acres, accessible for all vessels for 20 hours out of the 24; sixthly, 
the west wharf, 200 feet in length, with railways, &c., upon it, and com- 


| 
| 
} 
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prising an areaof 12 acres; seventaly, the east wharf, 2,000 feet in length, 
and 670 in width, to be appropriated to warehouses; and lastly, a goods 
station, with railways laid te every part, and embracing au area of 42 
acres. These details give some idea of the magnitude of the works aud 
the novelty of the principle upon which they have been constructed. 
Very considerable progress has already been made with regard to them. 
The entire space to be occupied has been reclaimed from the sea, and 
protected by strong embankments. A vast quantity of stone aud limber 
has also been deposited upon the works, and it is calculated that in two 
years they will be completed. Already, through the genius of Mr. Ren- 
dell, the engineer, the principal difficulties have been surmounted, and 
no doubt the Grimsby Docks will soon, by his exertions, be opened to 
the traflic which it is anticipated will How through it. 


So much for this gigantic undertaking, which: bids fair to be carried on to 
completion, in spite of the heavy losses incurred on Railway speculations, 
the depressed state of Trade. and the couflicting politics of the day. We 
have but little room tor records of the festivities. Prince Albert was 
most cordially received by the authorities and the inhabitants of Lincoln, 
and was for one night the guest of the Eari of Yarborough at Brocklesby. 
One feature in his reception cannot be found at civic entertainments. It 
is thus detailed. 


The park, whieh was thrown open to the public, presented, from the 
long stream of visitors passing through it, a very animated appearance. {t 
is of considerable extent, and is ornamented at different points withsmall 
lakes, and is well clothed with timber; but the beauties of the landscape 
are dependent more upon natural than artificial effects, and for the stately 
avenues of tall ancestral trees which form the approaches to the mansions 
of the great nobles in other parts of the country, there is here oftered to 
the eye of the visitor the broad, homely, and unadorned features of 
English woodland scenery. This absence of anything like ostentation is 
not without its charm, and certainly harmonized well with the rustic 
garb and aspect of the throng who crowded thither to welcome their 
Prince. Theo Hall is a substantial building entirely in keeping with all 
around it, and totally divested of everything like architectural embellish- 
ment or display. On the lawn in front of it were drawn up the Earl of 
Yarborough’s tenantry, to the number of 500 or 600, all mounted, and 
presenting, as may be imagined, a very striking and interesting appear- 
ance. Many of them wore tight cords and top-boots, and, firmly seated 
on their hunters, revealed at a glance the favourite pastime of the North 
Lincolnshire tarmers. Whether young men or old, in their open and 
manly countenance could be traced the true yeoman-spirit, blended with 
the contentment which a succession of kind and liberal landlords never 
fails to inspire in their tenantry. A more interesting sight, without the 
slightest tincture of theatrical effect, could hardly be witnessed. The 
Prince was greatly struck with them, for, after receiving the graceful 
welcomes of the Countess of Yarborough at the entrance of the ball, he 
stepped out upon the lawn and reviewed this regiment of mounted 
yeomen, expressing, as he did so, the bigh admiration with which. they 
inspired him. Another important feature in “the high state” of our 
great nobility then presented itself, and the fox-hounds, which the hunts- 
man vouckes are the oldest and best in England, were seen hastening 
from their kennels to the centre of attraction. These came in aiso for a 
fair share of the Prince’s attention. The interest which he evinced in 
them would appear to indicate that he is not indifferent, as some suppose, 
to the pleasures of hunting, which for so many ages has been considered 
the noblest of our national pastimes. 


On the conclusion of the ceremony, a collation in a tent was served to 
a thousand persons. The Royal visitor’s health was toasted, and he spoke 
as follows :— 


My Lord, I return you my most sincere thanks that any exertions of 
mine should have met with your approbation, and to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for the great marks of cordiality and kindness with which you 
have received the toast, (Cheers.) The act which has this day been per- 
formed, and in which you have been so kind as to desire that I should 
take the chief part, cou!d not do otherwise but make a deep impression on 
me. (Cheers.) We have been laying the foundation of a dock, nut only 
asa place of sufety, refuge, and refitment, for our mercantile marine, and 
calculated to receive the largest steamers of her Majesty’s navey, but it 
may—and I trust it will—be the foundation of a great commercial port. 
(Loud cheers.) This work, in future ages, when we shall long have quit- 
ted this scene, and when, perhaps, even our names shall be forgotten— 
(Cries of “‘ No, no, never”)—will, I hope, become a new centre of life, 
with the vast and ever-increasing commerce of the world, and a most im- 
portant link in the connexion of the east and west. (Great cheering.) 
This work has been undertaken, like almost all great enterprises in this 
great country, by private enterprise, private capital, and at private risk, 
and it shares also in that other feature so peculiar to the enterprises of 
Englishmen, that strongly attached as they are to the institutions of their 
country, and gratefully acknowledging the protection of the laws under 
which those enterprises are undertaken and prosper, they love to con- 
nect them in some mauner with the authority of the Crown and the per. 
son of the Sovereign. (Loud cheers.) It is the persuasion of this circum- 
stance which has impelled me to respond to your call, and come amongst 

ou—(Cheers)—as the readiest mode of testifying to you how strongly 
te Majesty the Queen appreciates and reciprocates those feelings. { 
have derived the deepest gratification from this visit, a8 it has brought me 
for the first time to the county of Lincoin, so celebrated for its agricultu- 
ral pursuits, and showing so fine an example of energy of the national 
character, which, inthis county, has succeeded in transforming the most 
unhealthy swamps into the richest and most fertile lands. (Cheers. ) 

Icould not, i am sure, possibly have seen finer specimens of Liucolz- 
shire farming than have been shown to me by your Noble Chairman and 
my esteemed friend—(Cheers)—who has not only made me acquainted 
with the most recent improvements carried on in this county, but also 
with the gratifying state of the relations between landlord and tenant ex 
isting here, which | hope may become an example to be followed in 
time throughout the kingdom.—(Loud cheers). Here itis felt that the 
mutual advantage of both does not depend on a mere written letter h 
agreement—(Cheers)—but on that mutual trust and confidence — 
has always been considered a sufficient security to warrant the extenelv 
outlay of capital and energy necessary to the carrying out of farming ys 
rations ona large scale.—(Cheerinz). I now, in conclusion, beg ag 
pose to you a toast which I am sure you will all be anxious to drip be 
me—*‘ Prosperity to the Great Grimsby Dock.’’—Cheers). Let u S 4 
plore the Almighty to bestow His blessing on this work, aoe 
alone it can prosper. | give you “ the Great Grimsby Dock and the ~ 
of the Chairman and Directors of the Dock Company.” (Loud cheers, 














in the midst of which his Royal Highness resumed his seat-) 
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The tollowing short extract from a speech by the Earl ot Yarborough 


js worth attention. , . 

Perhaps strangers may not be aware of the enormous quantity of tim- 
ber which is necessary to construct these docks ; that it was obliged to 
be brought from the Baltic ; and that we have succeeded, though it was 

rognosticated we should fail, in shutting out the water ; and we may 
consider it fortunate that we have succeeded, as we are at this moment 
19 feet below the water.—(Cheers). The first pile of timber was driven 
in 1846, and | well recollect at that time in a neighbouring port it was 
stated—“ There is an end of Grimsby Docks; the first pile, on being 
tapped on the head by the engtne, went through the quicksand and is 
nowhere to be found.” But that was a mistake. Since that time the 
cofferdam has beer extended to the length of 1,600 feet, and to construct 
it we have obtained 7,000 pieces of Memel timber, averaging in ——_ 
50 feet each. The measure of this work, that is, the circumference of 1t, 
is 1} miles. You may have seen on your passage here the old dock. 
There the principle was to take the water into the land as far as possi- 
ble. Here we take the railroad as far as possible into the sea. We have 
enclosed here 135 acres. Geutlemen, that’s a large farm in some parts 
of England.—(A laugh). We have every reasonable expectation of con- 
cluding the works by the summer of 1851. 





Stowe Maxuscripts.—This valuable collection of historical records 
and souvenirs is to be brought under the Auctioneer’s hammer next 
month. in London. A hope is expressed that it may be purchased entire 
by the British Museum. In the catalogue we find the following men- 
tioned amongst the numerous items, together with many comments :— 


842. The Psulter of King Alfred the Great. Ww 

347. A volume containing some Original Accompts in the handwriting 
of Wolsey, in the early part of his career, with many curious documents 
relating to the King’s private disbursements, and the expenses of the 
Navy and Ordnance, in the reigu of Henry the Eighth. 

127,8,9. The Original Inventories of Queen Elizabeth's Wardrobe, 
Plate, and Jewels. 

109, 110. The very characteristic and confidential Correspondence of 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough with Mr. Craggs, during the last years of 
Queen Anne's reign, entirely unpublished. This correspoudence includes 
also a few letters from John Duke of Marlborough. 

215. lurolment of Letters Patent and other Instruments of State during 
the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, of his Son Richard, and of the Gov- 
ernment of the Persons styling themselves Keepers of the Liberties of 
England, from 24th June 1654, to 23d of January 1659. Large folio. vel- 
lum. Press VI. No. 88. 

The written pages are 262. The instruments contained in this most interesting 
volume preserve the regulations inade in different departments of the State, ec- 
clesiastical, civil, naval, and military, during the above period of the Usurpation. 
It appears from these that the expenses of the State were enormous, especially for 
secret services and contingencies; that corruption deep and systematical had per- 
vaded every department. The expense for black cloth alone at Cromwell’s fune- 
ral amounted to the enormous sum of £4,929. Atfolio 6 is Cromwell's warrant 
for the payment of £3,473, 5s. “ for the Little Park at Windsor, and Meadows 
there, called the King’s Meadows and the Bushie Close, §c. ;’ dated December 
6, 1654. 

302. Skip Money. The original return concerning the Levy of “Ship 
Money” mude to Sir Peter Temple, High Sheriff of Bucks in 1635, from 
the Parist) of Great Kimble, a village at the foot of the Chiltern Hills, 
around! wiich the principal property of John Hampden lay, and in the 
immeiinte neighbourhood of his residence. 

This very interesting and important historical document contains the names of 
those who with him had tendered their refusal to the constables and assessors, 
together with an account of the sums charged upon each person. At the head of 
the list stands the name of John Hampden, and among the other names of the pro- 
testors it will be observed that the constables and assessors have the courage to 
return their own. 

304. liver Cromwell. An original Letter to Richard Mayor, Esq, at 
Hursley. Dated Aprii 28, 1649. 

It relates to the marriage of his son Richard with Mr. Mayor’s daughter, and 
his wish to be at Hursley at the sealing of the deeds. ‘‘ [ was not without hope to 
have been with you this night, but truly my aged mother is in such a condition of 
illness that I could not leave her with satisfaction.’ It is an interesting letter and 
not publislied in Mr. Carlyle’s “ Life of Cromwell.’ 

305. Oliver Cromwell A Warrant under the sign manual of the Pro- 
tector Oliver Cromwell, dated January 1, 1654, directing the payment of 
Salaries due to certain officers of the Parliament und others, with the ori- 
ginal Autographs of the Receivers. The most remarkable of the auto- 
graphs are those of Thurloe, the Secretary of State, and the illustrious 
John Mi lton, who was at that time Latin Secretary to Cromwell. 

The handwriting of Milton is extremely rare, and will give additional value to 
this interesting document. 


306. Oliver Cromweil. Original Letter to Major Batler, entirely in his | 


own band, and dated May 31, 1649. 

It is on the subject of military arrangements. 

307. Oliver Cromwell. The Origtual Secret Article of the Treaty mode 
in 1654 between Louis XIV. and the Protector Oliver Cromwell for the 
expulsion from France of King Charles IL., the Duke of York, and Eighteen 
Royalists therein named, within forty days after the Ratification of the 
Treaty. Itcontains also a stipulation on the part of the Protecter that 
certain Freuchmen should be sent out of England. It has been asserted 
that the French court, afier the Restoration denied that it had entered 
into any such engagement, but this original document proves the fact. It 
is signed ou the part of the French King by De Bordeaux, and on the part 
of the Commonweaith, by Nath. Fienness, P, Lisle, and Walter Strick- 
land, the Euglish Commissioners. 

This curious historical doccument is on three small sheets of vellum ; it was 
given to Mr. Astle by Dr. Lyttleton, Bishop of Carlisle. 





Scientiric.—The last soerée of the season took place at the London 
fnstitution, on Wednesday, the 11th ult., when the Institution was attend- 
ed by ueur eight hundred of the proprietors and literary and scientific 
visitors. During the evening Mr Alfred Smee delivered a lecture on 
“ Blectrobiology, or the relation of electricity to the functions of animal 
lite.” For aaimatl life itis necessary to have a central portion or brain, a 
periphera or body, both supplied with bright arteriai blood, and connect- 
ed together by nervous fibres. Mr. Smee traced the analogy of this ar- 
rangement to that of a double voltaic circuit, and demonstrated that the 
communicating portion might be fluid, or, in other words, that tubes fill- 
ed with fluid would serveas well tor electric telegraphs as ordinary wires, 
and that the nerves perform a similar office in the body. Mr. Smee stated 
that there were great difficulties in the way of ascertaining the presence 
of a voltsic current in any fluid, but that he had succeeded in overcoming 
that difficulty by the use of what he termed the electrovoltaic test, which 
was exhibited to the audience. In imitation of the action of light upon 
the eye, the lecturer stated that he had constructed numerous voltaic cir- 
cuits, in which the current was solely determined by the action of the 
sun’s rays. In imitation of the other organs of sensation, Mr. Smee exhi- 
bited a coutrivance in which the voltaic circuit was caused by colours; in 
another contrivance a similar current was produced by savours; in others 
the curreut was set in motion by heator force. The effects in each case, 
notwithstanding the delicacy of the experiments, were extremely well 
marked, aud elicited much «pplause. Mr. Smee exhibited voltaic com- 
binations in imitation of the commissures of the brain, and of the theore- 
tical structure of that organ, which he stated is sufficent to account for all 
the varied effects of mental phenomena. The artificial electric eel de- 
flected the galvanometer most powerfully, to the great delight of the au- 
dience ; aud the artificial muscular substence moved a long lever over the 
Space of three or four feet. The functions of the blood corpuscule were 
strikingly illustrated by an analogical experiment, with artificial corpu- 
scules made of membrane and pernitrate of iron. The commissures of 
the brain exhibited under the microscope in the library were of surpass- 
ing beauty, aud well illustrated “‘ how fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made.” The author summed up by showing that sensation, mind, thought, 
aud all functions of animal lite were entirely due to voltaic electricity, 
aud obedient to physical laws; but, nevertheless, that science no less leads 
Us te infer, thau religion commands us to believe, that man is immortal, 
though that which is mortal should never be confounded with that which 
§\ves to man his immortality. 





_ Lord Clarina has been elected for the vacancy in the Irish representa- 

live peerage caused by the death of Lord Dansany. Lord Dunsandle 
aud Lord Kilmaine are candidates for the Irish representative peerage 
Vacaut by the death of Lord Gosford. 


The Couie de Montemolin, whose arrest on the French frontier while 
endeavouring to effect an entrance into Spain we noticed last week has 
arrived ia London. The Prince was escorted from Perpignan to Calais, 
by two #reuch military officers. 


Mr. D:ouet, the proprietor of the Pauper Asylum, Tooting, has been 
acqui ted »« a charge of manslaughter, the jury unanimously returniug a 
Verdict of “not guilty.’ Readers will remember the terrible devasta- 


tion committed by the cholera on the pa i j , 
establishment y pauper children in Mr. Drouet's 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 28, ny A. M.S. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 27. 


Whue, Black 
1. Rto K R7disch K to Q3 
2 RtoQKt6ch KtoK4 
3. RwoKR4 Kto B4 
4. Rto QB6 KtoK 4 
5. RtoK R5ch KtoK5 
6. Rto QB 3 dis ch and mate. 





MATCH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amsterdam, London. 
29. Rtks Q RtwoQ R 
3%, RtoQB2 





To CorresrponDENTS.—D. M —The preliminaries of the matchin contemplation between 
Mexico and New York were arranged between the Mexican gentleman named in our last, 
and Mr. J. L. O'S. of this city. Respecting the management of the play atthis terminus, nothing 
has yet been definitely arranged. 


——— 


Mr. Pips, nis Diany.— Tuesday, April 17, 1849. ToMr. Jiggins’s, 
where my Wife and I were invited to Tea and a little Musique, but we 
had much Musique and little Tea, though the Musique was like the Tea 
in quality, and I do prefer a stronger kind of Musique as well as Liquor. 
Yet it was pleasing enough to the Ear to hear the fashionable Ballads, 
and the Airs from all the new Italian Operas sung by the young Ladies ; 
which, though they expressed nothing but common place Love and Sen- 
timenut, yet were a pretty Sing-Song. But to see the young Fellows whilst 
a Beauty was siuging crowd round her, and bend over her shoulders, and 
almost scramble to turn over the Leaves of her Musique Book! Besides 
the Singing, there was Playing of the Piano Forte, with the Accompani- 
ment of a Fiddle and Bass Violl, the Piano being played by a stout fat 
Lady with a Dumpling Face ; but for all her being so fat it did amaze 
me to see how nimbly she did fillip the Keys. They did eall this Piece 
a Concerto, and I was told it was very brilliant; but when I asked what 
Fancy, Passion, or Description there was in it, no one could tell: and I 
verily thought the Brilliancy like that of a Paste Buckle. It had not even 
an Air to carry away and whistle, and would have pleased me just as 
well if I had stopped my Ears, for I could discern Nothing in it but Mu- 
sical Sleight of Hand. But good lack! to think how, in these Days, Ex- 
ecution is Everything in Musique, and Composition little or Nothing ; for 
almost no Account is made of the Master, and a preposterous Value put 
upon the Player, or Artiste, as the Frenchified Phrase nowis! After the 
Concerto, some Polkas and Waltzes, which did better please me; for 
they were a lively Jingle certainly, and not quite unmeaning. Sirange, 
to tind how rare a Thing good Masiqueis in Company; and by good Mu- 
sique I mean such as do stir up the Soul, like the Flowers aud Sunshine 
in Spring, or Storms and Tempests, or ghostly Imaginations, or the 
Thought of great Deeds, or tender or terrible Passages in Poetry. My 
| Wife do Play some brave Pieces in this Kind, by Mynheer Van Beethoven, 
and I wouid rather hear her perform one of them, than all I did hear to- 
night put together; and so I did tell her when we got Home, which did 
content her well. But every one to his Taste; and they who delight in 
the trivial Style of Musique to theirs, as I to mine, not doubting that the 
English that have just begun to be sensible to Musique at all, will be 
awake to the nobler Sort of it by and by. And, at any Rate, an Evening 
of insipid Musique and weak Tea is better than sitting toping and guz- 
ziing after Dinner.—Punch. 

Messrs. Warren and Fuller, the goldsmiths at Bath, who had been 
charged with a fraud upon the Goldsmiths’ Company by an alleged 
transposition of the company’s hall marks, were tried at Taunton Assizes, 
on Good Friday, and found guilty of “an addition and not of a transposi- 
tion,” which was equivalent to a verdict of acquittal. 

M. Salvandy, former Minister of Public Instruction under Louis 
Phillippe, bad retarned to Paris. He intends io present himself as a 
—_ in the department of Eure et Loire at the approaching 
election, 

The cargo of the Ajax which sailed from Liverpool for San Francisco, 
on the 15th ult., comprised three iron warehouses. 








Osituary.—Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart, of Lochnaw. The death of Sir An- 
drew occurred on Thursday, the 12th ult..at his residence, Rutland-square, Edin- 
burgh. The deceased was the representative of a very ancient Scottish family, 
which held for many generations the office of hereditary Sheriff of Wigtonshire. 
His father, Andrew Agnew, Esq,, a military officer, married the Hon. Martha de 
Courcy, eldest daughter of John Lord Kingsale, and died in the year of his mar- 
riage, leaving a posthumuus son, who succeeded his grandfather, the late Sir Stair 
Agnew, and was the Barenet whose death we record. 

Sir Andrew was born March 21, 1793, and married June 11, 1816, Madelene, 
daughter of Sir David Carnegie, Bart , by whom he leaves a large family. The 
eldest son, the present Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., is married to Lady Mary Ara- 
bella Louisa Noel, daughter ofthe Earl of Gainsborough, 

“The character and labours” (we quote from a Scotch paper) “ of the deceased 
Baronet are so well known, not in this country only, but all over Christendom, 
that it is unnecessary for us to dwell upon them. He had devoted himself to one 
great and holy cause, the Sabbath. For this only did he live. Whatever faculty 
he possessed, whatever influence he wielded, whatever office he filled, whatever 
rank he held, was made subservient to the furtherance of the sacred cause to 
which he had devoted his life. He was most unwearied in seeking out opportu- 
nities of keeping the question before the public eye, and of promoting the national 
observance of that day, both in his place in Parliament, where he at one time rep- 
resented his native county, and in the meetings of railway companies, He stood 
undaunted before opposition which would have dismayed ordinary men. His tem- 
per was never ruffled, his exertions were never relaxed; nor did he suffer his hopes 
ever to flag ; and though he had many opponents, not one ever ventured to ques- 
tio. the purity of his motives, or deny the inflexible integrity and consistency of 
his character.’’—On the 8th ult.. Lt-Col Alexander Chaplin, late of the Ceylon 
Regt, aged 79.—On the 26th of March, at Gibraltar, Sir John Home, Bart., of 
Blackadder, of her Majesty's ship Sidon, aged 19. From an early age the de- 
ceased had been connected with the royal navy, and he was always considered a 
young officer of great promise. Latterly he has been attached to the Sidon 
steamer, Sir Charles Napier's favourite vessel. Sir John Home succeeded to the 
title and estates in 1839. The latter lay in Berwickshire, and will now be in- 
herited by an elder relative of the deceased ; the Baronetcy bears date 1671. 
The family have, for some centuries, occupied a high position. Sir Daniel, of 
Wedderburn, fellat Flodden Field. He had seven sons, who are described in 
the well known Border songs as the seven spears of Wedderburn.—On the third 
ult. on board the Ellenborough, at sea, Lt-Col Arthur Charles Gregory, 98th 
Regt.—On the 16th ult., at Tunbridge-wells, a 60, Major-Gen Christopher 
Hodgson, Bombay Artillery—Lt Charles H. V. Temple of the Southampton, 
flag-ship, at the Cape, died on board of that ship, in January last, of disease of the 
heart. He was the eldest son of Vice.Admira Temple, of Truro, Cornwall.—On 
the 3d ult. Knighton Lodge, Leicestershire, Sir Edmund Cradock Hartopp, Bart., 


in his 60th year. 
Aru. 


War Orrice, Arrit 20—6th phy bets R Bickerstaff to be Adjt, v Manders 
who resigns the Adjey only. 3d Lt Drags—Paymaster J H Clay, from 29th Ft 
to be Paymaster. v Cormick,dec. 4th Lt Drags—Cor F C Ford to be Lt, by pur, 
v Trederoft, who ret; HJ Fairlie, Gent, to be Cor, by pur v Ford ; Surg T Hun- 
ter, MD, from 68th Ft, tobe Sur, v Graves, who ex. 7th Lt Drags—Ens J Ay- 
toun, from 1st Ft. to be Cor v Heathcote, whoex. lst Regt of Cor wpe 
Heathcote, from 7th Lt Drags, to be Ens, v Aytoun, whoex. 4th Ft—Paymaster 














W GM Clibborn, from 75th Ft, to be Paymaster v Chambers, whoex. 23d.Ft— 


Sec Lt E Jenkins tobe Adj v Lord Greenock, who resigns the Adjcy only. 29th Ft 
—Paymaster C 8 Naylor, from 40th Ft to be Paymaster, v Clay, appto 3d Lt Drags 
30th Ft—C M Green, Gent, tobe Ens by parv Carrington, who ret. 39th Ft— 
Ens W H Wilsontobe Adj, v Haultain, pro. 40th Ft—LtF M Hockings to be 
Paymaster, v Naylor, app to 29th Ft. 49th Ft—Capt H @ Rainey to be Ma), by/pur 
v Cotton, pro; Lt L Bellairs to be Capt by pur v Rainey ; Ensign H Rocke to be Lt 
by pur, vBellairs ; R D Astley, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Rocke. 67th Ft-—-W H 
Clarke. Gent, to be ens, by purv Shiels, proin 83d Ft. 60th Ft—Surg JS Graves, 
from 4th Lt Drags,to be Sur? v Hunter, who ex. 72d Ft—Garrison Serjt Maj M Bo- 
den, St. Ann’s, Barbadves, te be Qumr,v Lindsay,dec. 73th Ft—Paymaster D F 
Chambers, from 4th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Clibborn, whoex. 87th Ft—Lt H Thomas 
from 37th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Gibson, app 2d Lt. 88th Ft—S Henning. Gent to be Ens 
by pur, vBayley, whoret 90th Ft—Lt, T Smith tobe Capt by p, v Brvt Maj Bring- 
urst, Who ret; Ens W P Tinling, tobe Lt. by pur,v Smith ; H Preston, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v ee 91st Ft—Lt W T L Patterson to be Capt, by pur, v Love, 
who ret; Ens R Whitle to be Lt, by pur v Patterson. 98th Ft—Maj W Roberts 
tobe Lt Col, without pur, v Gregory, dec ; Capt T H Lovett, tobe Maj,v Roberts ; 
Lt F Shelton to be Capt, v Lovett; Ens H N Kippen to be Lt v Shelton : T Gardi- 
ner, Gent, to be Ens v Kippen. 

UNATTACHED—MajC Cotten, from the 49th F't to be Lt-Col, by pur. 

MemoranduM—Lt,Col J C Smith, upon half pay Unatt, has been permitted to 
retire from the Army by the saleof his commission, he being about to become a 
settler in Canada. 

Roya. ARTILLERY.— Woolwich, April 19.—Lt-Col Locke, recently second in 
command of the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar, nas been agpeined to command 
the RI Artillery at Chatham, vice Lt Col Harrison, retired on full pay. Lt-Col 
Wilson hasbeen appointed to command the RI Artillery at Jersey, vice Lt-Col 
James, who has been in command at that station since March, 1846. 








Navy. 


ApMIRALTY, APRIL 5.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec. Lieut. John Yates Hol- 
land prom. to First Lieut, v. James Splaine Dowman, cashie by sentence of 
Couart-martial. APRIL 16,—Ser. Maj. James Jeffery to be Sec. Lieut. — 

ProMoTions—To be Commanders. Lieuts. Richard Purvis late flag-lieut. to 
Commodore Sir C. Hotham KCB. and Henry 8. Phelps, late flag-lieut. to Rear- 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, KCB.—By a letter from China we are informed 
that, in consequence of Captain J. N. Campbell, of the Melampus, 42, having been 
invalided (since dead), Sir Francis Collier, Commander-in Chief on the China 
station, has made the following promotions and appointments :—Comm. Mason, of 
the Medea steam-sloop, to be Capt. ef the Melampus, vice Campbell—Lieut. N. 
Lockyer, flag-It. to Sir Francis, tobe Com, and appointed to the Medea. v. Mason. 

APPoINTMENT—Comm. J. B. Marsh tothe Heroine, 8, at Devonport. 








Tue Repuction or THe Freet.—lIn addition to the Penelope aud Sé. 
Vincent, the Queen, 110, Capt. Bruce, is on her way home from the Me- 
diterranean station, to Devonport, to be paid off. The Grecian. 16, Com. 
Tindal, is daily expected at the latter port, from the Brazils station, to be 
paid off there. The Calyposo,20, Captain Worth, is expected this month 
at Portsmouth, with freight, after which she will proceed to one of the 
eastern ports to be paid off. The Hibernia, 104, will be home this month 
from the Mediterraneaa, to be paid off at Plymouth. The Favourite, 18, 
Commander Murray, is daily expected at Portsmoath, to be paid off at the 
eastward. The Nimrod, 20, Commander Belgrave, is also daily expected 
from the Cape, to be paid off.—London paper. 


Her Magesty’s Despatcu Yacut “ Errin.”"—This remarkably hand- 
some little steam yacht, built as a tender to the Fairy, to convey des- 
patches between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, is now nearly ready, 
at Woolwich, to proceed to her station, where, as we have already stated, 
she will be commanded by Mr. Alfred Balliston, second master, R.N. She 
has been built with great economy, and her fittings, although they may 
be termed elegant, have been most inexpensive, for many of them, with 
several costly articles, have been converted and appropriated from mate- 
rials in the Royal stores; and altogether, we believe the upholsterer’s bill 
does not exceed acouple of hundred pounds. The cabin arrangements, 
though ona small scale, are very convenient. There is a saloon, ladies’ 
cabin, with small dressing cabin attached, and a waiting cabin for ser- 
vaats. The walls are of mahogany, and maple panelling. In the saloon 
and ladies’ cabin there is a range of sofas on each side, covered with green 
figured hair-cloth, which has a very rich and silky appearance, and is cal- 
culated to wear well. The ends are finished with elbows, the fronts of 
which are carved mahogany dolphins, quite a new and very appropriate 
design. There isa handsome table in the saloon, which also answers for 
a washing convenience. The cabins are lighted at night by brass bracket 
candle-lumps (fixed against the wails), also very chaste. 

In this little vessel the chief object in building and fitting has been ser- 
vice and economy, and thongh the materials are good, rather than superb, 
and more neat than splendid, the tout ensemble is most worthy to be rank- 
ed as one of the Queen’s yacht squadron. 





NavicaTinc THE Arctic Recions.—Commander Joseph West, an offi- 
cer of long standing, has proposed a plan of fitting a steam-vessel with 
ice hammer and ice saws, to be worked by the shaft of the engine, for the 
purpose of navigating the Polar regions. The projection is applicable to 
to either screw or paddle-wheel steamers, and is thus explained :—A 
semi-circular cogged plate is fixed on the shaft, which connects itself with 
an elevating bar, fixed to the end of asway beam, the fulcrum being ina 
crank on the bow of the vessel, at the fore-end of the sway-beam, where 
the ice hammer is hung, which, by the connexion of the cogs, is raised 
eight feet at every revolution. It is thrown out of gear when they dis- 
connect, the hammer then falls, and is again raised when the cogs con- 
nect. The hammersare from fifteen to twenty hundred weight, working 
alternately on each side before the stem, and are capable of breaking 
through ice four or five feet thick, thus enabling a vessel so fitted to ap- 
proximate much nearer to the supposed position of Sir John Franklin’s 
ships than can be done by the present means, as the above application can 
be fitted to any steam vessel at a trifling expense compared with the ob- 
sont : be attained. The invention is as simple as it appears to be prac- 
ticable. 


Royat Marines.—The Lords of the Admiralty have received a rebuke 
which has excited considerable surprise, and also very considerable satisfaction, 
in all circles where the circumstances which led to it are known, and which are 
sufficiently remarkable to merit a detailed notice. Some short time ago, a Captain 
Urquhart, of the gallantcorps of Royal Marines, was summarily dismissed from 
the service by their Lordships, without the formality of acourt-martial. Their 
Lordships, in taking this unusual step, passed a censure upon the brother officers 
of the alleged offender, and also upon the gallant and venerable Colonel Wright, 
the officer in command. 

On Saturday morning last, Sir Francis Baring and the other Lords visited 
Chatham, and inspected the Marine Barracks, the troops, the store-rooms, the 
sohools, the officers’ mess rooms, the ship gun battery, and all that was to be seen 
in the garrison. The troops were afterwards drawn up on parade, when their 
Lordships addressed Colonel Wright, the object of their former censure, and ex- 
pressed to him in the most flattering terms their entire approval of every thing un- 
der his orders and directions. Every department, they said, was alike admirable, 
and evinced the perfection of the system. Colonel Wright, in the face of the 
whoie division, returned the following spirited, eloquent, and unexpected repiy :— 


“ Sir Francis and my Lords, I cannot receive as I could wish the high compli: 
ment which you have just paid me, for it is impossible for me to forget the harsh, 
the severe, and, I will add, the undeserved and unjust public censure which the 
Board had read to me by your Secretary, Mr. Ward, and the whole of the officers 
under my command, not more than a month ago. I was then told in your Lord- 
ships’ minutes that I had countenanced insubordination, and that I had permitted 
disgraceful acts, highly discreditable to the division, to be carried on by by the of- 
ficers under my command. My fidelity and that of the division was even called 
into question, and [ was reprimanded for all this in the presence of all tbe officers, 
some of whom, the greaternumber, had not been six months ir the service. I 
was told, in fact, by your Lordships in pretty plain terms that I was not fit to com- 
mand, and I now tell your Lordships thet I am net ambitious under such circum- 
stances of remaining in my present situation, for I feel that I cannot serve with 
honour or credit to myself any longer, and I therefore request to be superseded. 
I had hoped, after a period of 55 years’ service, never having been found fault 
with before, that I should have retired with an unsullied professional reputation. 
That hope has been denied me, for your Lordships’ censure, to which I have allu- 
ded, and which has wounded me too deeply ever to be forgotten, has cast a stain 
upon my military character thatno subsequent compliments, such as those I have 
just received, can wipe away ; that censure was as undeserved by the officers as 
it was unmerited by me. I again request to be superseded inmy command.” 


Their Lordships, to use the words of the report, were quite taken aback at this 
speech, and retired from the parade without uttering a syllable, but with looks 
expressive of humiliation. A private conference afterwards took place between 
their Lordships and the Deputy Adjutant General of the corps, and also between 
the latter and Col. Wrigth. It is generally understood the result will be, that their 
Lordships will either withdraw entirely, or explain away the offensive minute 
which called forth this display of pee: Colonel Wright is much beloved both 
by the officers and men. Their Lordships will, probably, be chary in future of 
condemning the conduct of officers without proper investigation. 











TO LITBRARY MEN, SOLICITORS, AND NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS, &. 


HE advertiser, who has for some years been connected with the Newspaper Prees in 
the West of England, is desirous ofemployment as Amanuensis, or Copyist, or, being an 
expert short hand writer, capable of otherwise rendering himself useful, he might be found an 
acquisition in any newspaper establishment. Of pone education and address, and accus- 
tomed to Law writing and Engrossing, he would undertake a a itor’s Office. 
Salary not so much a consideration as respectable employment ; would have no objection to 
gointo the country. Address “T. M.” at the Office of the Albion newe paper. my 12 
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EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 


THE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 


OR the conveyance of Mails, Pusethgats, Merchandise, and Treasure. The Steam 
Packets of this Com y are appoin to leave St. Thomas on the Ist of each successive 
wonth for Bermuda and New York, at the first of which places they are due on the 6th, and 
at the latter on the 11th of the same month; leaving New York on the 12th, they are expected 
to reach Bermuda on the 16th ef the month, and meet asieymer by which passengers or tres- 
sure can be conveyed to Nassau, Havana, Mobile Point, Vera Cruz, Tampico, Honduras, Ja- 
maica, St. Jagode Cuba, Jacmel, and ports on the Spanish Main (imcluding Chagres.) Leav- 
ing Bermuda on the 18th, the steamer last from New York becomes due at St. Thomas on the 
of the month, and will convey passenvers, specie and mercaandise for that Island, Porto 
Rico, the West India Islands generally, Laguayra, and Puerto Cabello, The fares by the 
steamers from New York are as follows :—To Bermuda, $40; St. Thomas, $75; Porto Rico, 
me La Guayra, $105; Puerto Cabello, $110; Antigua, $105; Barbadoes, $120; Demerara, 
$140; St. Vincent’s, $120; Trinidad, $180; Nassau, 390; Havana, $100; Mobile Point, $140; 
dl 40; Jamaica, $140; St. Jago de Cuva, $160; Jacmel, $140; Vera Cruz, $170; 











onduras, $1 
Tampico, $170; Santa Martha, $150; Carthagena, 2155; Chagrea, $170; St. Juan de Nica- 
ragua, #125. The freight on speqje aud on geus is the sume as bas heretofore been charged 


for further particulars, apply to 
MAITLAND, PHELPS, & CO., Agents, 14 Stone street. 











my i2 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
VISIT to the Monasteries in the Levant, by the Hon. Robert Cuzon, illustrated with 17 
wood engravings, printed from the original English cuts, 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 
“ A subject full of interest and character is here treated with that neat and gentleman! 
pieseeptatee of styte which would impart piquancy to topics in themselves far more thread- 
are. * ** * Mr. Cuzon’s book is unusually picturesque and lively—the woodcuts are very 
spirited.”—London Athenaum. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT, 
And the OasisofJupiter Ammon. By Bayle St.John. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


THE SPY, by J. Fenimore Cooper. New and ‘revised edition, uniform with the new 
edition of Irving’s Works.” 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 

With an account ofa visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yzidis, or Devil 
Worshippers, and un inquiry intothe Manners and Arts ofthe Ancient Assyrians. By Aus- 
ten Hen y' Esq., D.C.L. With an Introductory Letter, by Rev. Edward Robinson, 
> D., author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,’ &c. In 2 vols., with about 100 illustra- 

ons. 

*,* Every word oftke text and a fac-simile of all the Illustrati d M - 
Pg f chk od omy o a ustrations an. aps of the Eng 


LAST LEAVES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Last Leaves of American History—comprising histories of the Mexican War and Califor 
nia, by Emma Willard, with anew Map of the United States Mexico, &c. 1 vol. 12mo cloth $1 
MRS. TUTHILL’S NURSERY BOOKS. 


The Nursery Books for Young,Mothers, by Mrs. L. S. Tuthill. 12mo. cloth, 50 cents. The 
volume willbe a welcome present to all young mothers It comprises familiar letters on 
alitopics connected wth the medicine and educational departments of the nursery, and is 
just such abook as every mother will find practically useful. 


NEW VOLUME OF IRVING’S WORKS. 


The Crayon Miscellany—edited by Geoffry Crayon, Gent. New and revised edition, 12mo 
cloth—uniform with the new edition of Irving’s Works. 
my5 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 


REMOVAL. 
HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Bahm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would in 


form his patrons aud friends that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
coms No 5and 6, second floor.) my 5—tw 








YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, %3 Broadway. The hn- 

est collection of Paintings and Engravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, until 10 e. mM. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays until 
sunset. my 5—lm 





ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, April, 

1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Sapp, from an Origi- 
nal Picture byT. H. Marreson, painted expressly jor the Publisher. Size of the Plate 22 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 

Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
great cure and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Proofs,$3 each. The first 
100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by ( 
ap 23 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 


4 y EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School will be openevery day 
Sundays excepted, from 18 o'clock, a. M. until 10 o'clock p. M., at the large room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broalway, between Spring and Prince streets. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, iuclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. ap 2i—2m 
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ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. 


Che Albion. 





S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 184. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 15% Broadway, New 
York, and 138 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, would respectfully invite the attention of the 
ublic and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their Spring Style of Gentlemen’s 
als tocustomers from every section of the country, and the extraordinary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 
equalled for superiority of style, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, b any 
other on the continent or perhaps in the world. The fact, that we are constantly supplyin 
the mosi fashionable Hatters, througnout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, an 
the universal encominms bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would coum to gaatity uo in placing their merits in a conspicuous manner before the public 
throughoutthelength and breadth of the land. 

Our manufacturing facilities are now so extensive and ey ae that we are enabled to sup- 
p’y orders te an unlimited extent, and we fully believe that the Trade would find their advan- 
tage in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
formily in their quality and appearance which could not fail to increase their sales very con- 
siderably. The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at wholesale, range in price from $30 
to $54 per dozen; and our Beaver and Nutria Hate bear about the same Price. An exten- 
sive essortment of Gents, Youth, and Childrens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beaver and Castor, Chapeaux and Casqueties, of our own manufacture and ot the latest im- 

ortation from Paris, assistin completing the varie yof our stock. Also, Summer Hats of 
Panama, Straw and Leghorn, for Gents aud Youths, with infante’ and children’s straw goods 
in the greatest variety. 

Orders for Goods of any description in our line will be put up with the utmost despatch 
at muderate prices, and on accommodating terms. 
W. H. BEEBE & CO. Hatters, at 156 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 13S Chestnut street, Phila: 
N. B.—Gentlemen residing at a distance and wishing for a Fine Hat, of our retail quality 
are respectfully informed that by remitting the price, $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 
ofthe length and width oftheir Hats, taken in inches and fractions, on the inside of the crown 
and nearestthe brim, (which will give both the size and shape ef their heads), they can have 
one re to their address, warranted to fit. W. HL B. & Co. 
ap m 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars Jimi acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the country. Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 

: P- WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent, 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, 3ist March. ap 14—6m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court ef Direc- 
« tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


s NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, | Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, j Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H'B.M Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Or. J. H. McCulloh. 

BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, FE. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricmarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


rr cuuminere, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wali street, and of 
ents. 


art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


f policy, 
‘the United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 


where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &e 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Narrative of the Boston Massacre, 1770. 8vo. 

Noel’s Church and State. 8vo. 

Narrative of Dead Sea Expedition. 12mo. 

Morell’s Philosophy of Religion. 8vo. 

Leigh Hunt's Town. 2 vols, 12mo. 

Braud on Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits. London Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. New Translation. 8vo. 

Pascal's Miscellaneous Writings. do 8vo. 
Pettigrew’s Life of Lord Nelson. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lockhart’s Narrative ofthe Life of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Kelly's History of the year 1848. 12mo. 

Lettres de la Duchesse de Praslin. 12mo. 

Quetelet on Probabilities. evo. 

Burke’s Trials of the Aristocracy. 8vo. 

Macfarlane’s Revolutionized Italy. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Muller’s Embryology. 8vo. 

Muller’s Physiology of the Senses. 8vo. 


With many others. ap2l 





OR SALE.—Fourteen volumes of the New York ALBION, commencing with year 1835 
F with Indexes. Apply at this office. 
é 





R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at the usual 
hours ; viz. from 0 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M.,and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. ml0—3m 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON. 
ROFESSOR of Music and Teacher of Singing and Pianoforte. Terms to be known at 
P the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of Mr. Watson, 23d street, 
4 doors east of Avenue 4. 








WORES OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
$53 Broapway, Importers and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views. Se., &c., have the 
well-selected assoriment of the productions of 
portant publications. : i 

By Lanpsser—* SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
real life. The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Loadoa, was a great favor- 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
Dog, and hence he always attended this fine animal to the smithy. 

Be Herrinc—* FEEDING THE HORSE.”—Companion to the above, and an admirable 


leasure to offer, with their choice and 
odern Art, the following new and im- 


specimen of this artist's most truthful and pleasing pictures. 
Lanpseer’s “ HUNTERS AT GRASS.”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
ve ype of speed and bottom. 
HERRING’s CIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT” tell us of 


what men seek. 

Frank Srone’s “ IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-playing) cre ates a sort of 

aradox in demonstrating that a loss is a gain, and almost a gentile warning, or invita- 
which sha'l we say }—to all maidens and = who engage in thelife game. 

Two new pleasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY,” 

(happily represented by indeed a “ Belle” of nature, and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose” 

and the “ Lity,” “ Morninc” and Eventnc” the “ dunny Hour,” and the “ Harvest 


WER” 
FL THREADING THE NEEDLE.” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR,” “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity must furnish space for further introduction to the 
exhaustiess fund of “ Art” gratification, which the fertile pencil of the modern school 


“oat proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 
Fine and early proofs of every important} publication received simultaneously with its 
einEurope. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
c prints, finished expressly and solely for their house, ina style of exquisite beauty 
owe 8 have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a hic view of the 
Park, Ciry Hacc and vicinity. Also a bird’s-eye view of ‘‘NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURG ‘ 
Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and 7" 
ble taste. apr. 8. 





HE GREA NESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway 
ky < Ne ENMTIOE.M. ‘This latge and aplendid collection, consisting of uot 
wards of sixty fi of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, d in 
to the situation and are represented, and 
to the Beggar so- 
hoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 











a gentleman’s residence. A C 
with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer, 
Theatres, Bridges, Junks and B: peci of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk 
Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 P in oiland water co- 
which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner eying. and his assist- 
ant, ; of the nous merchants, Howqua, and Linchong the t ship 
ack. A view of Canton, seven by three, and of Honan, of the same 

of the growth of Tea, Silk, © 


ia Ee sais, Coan al oc 

™m . 

sven Greaes pan vw ey por a Pome pt 
Admittance under twelve age, half-price, 





manufacture 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Caxtley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, | 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
Jobn Cattley, Esa. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus wees M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 


as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul 
James Gallatin, Esq., 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
John Cryder, Eaq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eazq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Baq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel.......ecessccccseeccesseeceseeeestton. Willis Hall. 
SOlicitOr....ceccccvesccccescccccscccccececccssececcAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eszq., 

16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
ew York. 


(e" CALIFORNIA AND SPSCIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 


Stephen Whitney, Esq,, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGusT, 1847 


CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Broudgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is pre to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 

dependent ups the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as.also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fremtheinvestment of the Premiums in Provinceat a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise @ most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; grecembowng Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a sma;ler 

resent roymeet or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Riate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the C pany as of ce to inte: Assurers, as it enables 
rs to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates theacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the psompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be ted WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 


v5 
the premiums may be paid in half ly or ly instalments; and the HALP crepiT sys- 
TEM having been adepted by the Board, creait will be given for *one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 




















Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life, 
With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit- 
Profi Profits. | ....ce.-s000 Profits. BENE © sccncsscncne 
15 1181 16 Bf cccccescocce 40 3 62 214 8 217 
ra) 1174 DOE | cccccccoccce 45 S171 340 374 
Ps] 229 1147 50 4131 8171 414 
» 293 2 02 226 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
queksets comb duntncene tables of any other office at present offe: to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the le profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s ess. 
Tables of Rates, Pros rms of Application, and any further information, can be 
ob any of the local agents. 


y appointed. 









Robert M. Boucher. 
BR ecscessasccvnsebessecacts George Scoti..........+ Dr. Alexander Anderson.......- 
Montreal........seesseeeeeseeeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell.........seese0e 
PATiG.....ecceercccessececesceses D&VIG BUCRAN.....c.scc00 soccccrcsscesesescescesecoescece 
Port Sarnia.......cce-ccccccscces ameron. 
Quebec......... secceeessese Welchand Davies.... 
Se SeRATINNS..00+2en0eeeceeoreee hlan BOB. a2-nco-onronceeseeesvotsrocsvorecenscnnees 
OTONLO,.-sseccsececsesseeeeseeee EGMund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....+.++++« 
Woodstock. .ceccccccseccssesse.e ee leon Dr. Samuel J. 
Byjorder of i 


es Hamilton... 















furnitu’ 

number of Lanterns of the most ous 
Ferbale us the Ticket Oficeis © ide or descriptivecatalogu: ek aT K with 
uponjhe Customs, History, Trade &c-ofChing. - jan G—tf 


M p 
dec 18 SIMONS, Secretary. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now unive Amit 
M ted ng learned and scientific, that the my ous power called Galvaniom 26 Bee. 
aetism, is in fact*the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, und that disease in many of its most 
painful forms is entire) Owing tothe absence of this Galvanic or tie power in its 
aealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this woucfous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully at Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly gt. 
tained YY the ys beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE Is an bnporent im provement 
over all —- ame of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally 0 ous, " © most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinetause. It is ex- 
oi f aes mple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all o = nstruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
pe! i LH teaenetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 

oat delicate i in j 
pa every respect entirely hariuless. perecao. It requires no assistance in its use, and 

MOORHEAD’S MAG TIC MACHINES are used with posiTIVE AND PERMANENT suce 
vess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limba; 
Gout, Tic Doulcureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- 
pepsia, Paipitation of the Heart, _— and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Al og 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
srgy, and ali Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for A oplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Serpfule, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf. 
aeas Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and ail necessary appliances putup 
tn neat black walnutLoxes. Accompanying each is a néw Manue containing fulland le 
puoemona te }e ae a! ap ~ pay in the —— Glecotne in whic. it is senmaelal-- 

'y person of ordinary intelligence can suc: use this mac thing ° 

ing iis perfectly cngle and intelligible. d alee Mitel regard 

Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 

oeautiful instruments; they wil! be found of vast benefit in nureerous 
dinary medica! treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu nower. They can be 
reedily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
adies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
= 5. Copeme addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
an 


saess one of these 
iseases in which or- 





DENTISTRY. 


J. SMITH, Dentist, (from London) has the honour to announce te his countrymen an 
* the public in pure that he isin t lance professi lly, at his Rooms, No 
80 Leonard strest, four doors westof Broadway. Incorruptible artiticial teeth inserted on 
gold plate, from a single tooth to a whole set, of the very best materials, and of very superior 
workmanshi , Which serve all purposes of articulation, mastication, &c., and which cannot 
be distinguished from naturalones, Hollow teeth filled with gold or metallic composition, 
80 as entirely to arrest the progress of decay, and render them useful for life. Teeth cleaned, 


and the tartar effectually removed, and teeth extracted. Terms moderate. 
ap 14—3m 





F. J. SMITH SO Leonard Street. 


BANE OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. of 
{(p*4"ts on the above Inetitution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 





Wittian MACLACHLAN Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, ; 


7 Poat’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June 3 uf 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


T= pasparation owentiy recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
3, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Frescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has ned much reputation among 
men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few dave, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 

ded in eff lly curing those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it bas invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 


—— lity. 
repared aa sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
No. 23 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadwey. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
1) William street—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st. Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
Ls 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout = Le aaa 
une 











BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers. Cantein 
aptains 


ASI... .cccccccccccccccocccceseoG. H. EB. Judkina 
AMER. . cccecccegeococese R 
America...... steeeceeresceeees essssee NN SHANNOR 
EULOpB..ccccseeees socccceseccssresess EB G. Lott | Cambria, .sccscccsesessescvece ). Leitch 
Caledonia....W. Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—rede 


port side. 

Captains. From 
Canada.......00+++00++0++eC. H. E.Judking...... “ 
Niagara...cccrcccecccccces: As RYTIO.ccccssseee « 
EUrOpe.cccccscccccccccccsele BG. LOthccccccccccce * 
Cambria.. ec ceccccccecs SHAGNON...-reccsceeee “ 
AMETICA....00500ceceeeeesHAITIOD ....cccceeees 


Hibernia........esee0000.W. J.C. Lang 
eeccceccecosceges A. Ryrie | Niagara......c.seesssesseeee J. Stone 


Canada....-.se.00-... Wm. Harrison 


—_ Tom, Wedendn eed i, 
oston ednesday, April i8t 
New York, Wednesday, May 2. 
Boston Wednesday May 9. 

New York, Wednesday, May 16. 





Hibernia.......+scecseceesStON@reccsecssesesese “ Boston, Wednesday, May 23. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...........++ $120. 
o in second do do do GO. cccccccces ecccces +270. 


Freight wiil be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters lewspapers must pass through the Post OrrFice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway ‘ 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 

arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, l6th, and 26th of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ship: 











Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 jAug 21....Dec 21,...Aprt 
Weat Point..........Mulliner...., coccsceldeccosccedlocese eookl. |.ncove MBrccesce eer 
Pidelia......cccceess FORE. coccccococe MscececsceMcnncccccDs [URES LececSQ Rccoseeay i 
Roscius.......22000¢ BIGTIdge.....eeee0+ WrececeesQbeevees oie lanocedheosccncochssescesoll 
Isaac Wright.......-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1...-Apr 1 |..0+.16...+++0-16. 
Ashburton...... Bunting. ....cccccccesBvevcccee Gesccveee 6 | ccc Bl ccccvees 2 
Constellation... .+.LUC@.sseseeees coce Ueccccccckbsccccccclh | 200+BBrcccenes PTTTITy 
Vorkshire.....2.00+ Bryer. cccseccsceeerelGseccceeelG.eeeeee 16 | Oct 1....Feb 1,..June 
Siddons.....+.+e000. CODD. ..00006 ecvecce WB. cvcccccDvccccece see covccccece 
Columbia ........... Furber...... . Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 |.... 16.........16. 





Patrick Henry.......Delano........000++ 
WENNER. 5 0cccccccccMecccccccovccses Mbesescesebbessenecedl, Leson Miveoeseencttceseseg==! 
Now York.....00+.-sCrOppeF, ..eserecees IGsceeceeelGseeeeee-16 |NOV 1....Mar 1...-Julyi 
Sheridan..........++-COrmiah....-seesees e ul 


sovcceee Srecccnce © feos MeceeveeseMleese 


= 
—@ 














Montezuma.......... Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1] 6 bee 18 
Henry Clay....-.....Howland.... eee ce Brccc-o0e BD 
John R. Ghiday.......Shipley...... ell. ll -. 6 
Oxford....-..++-++-+-<Goodmanson eoeel6 16 1 
Garrick..... Eldridge... ee Perry. Seereeees I 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov }....Mar 1....July 1 - 16. 616 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool......++++0+++++++B100 
) an Wright, Columbia, fork hire, Fidelia, C 
ts for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, ella, Cam- 
at GOODHUE & CO, or CH. MARSHALL, Nt. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool 
for ships West Point, Water! onstellation,and John R. 
Agents for ships West Point, Water 00, CO EET one 4 y; 


IT, N.Y. 
T. a7 > = =. a Eirorpest. 
tsfor ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Hen a ew World, 
Agu: P y GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO,,N. Y. 
ener HARMAN, BOWMAN & CO.,"Liverpool 
for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garric 
Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Snore OFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PAC = ny =: 

will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, whic! suc: 
yy red myo order in which they are named, sailing roy | from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmwou'ly 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of ing from New Days of Sailing from 
May 8, Sept 8, Jan. &|June 29, Oct 2s, Fab. 3 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner ay 8, t. 8, Jan. une 28, t. 23, Feb. 
Northumberland,R.H.Griswold | “ 24, P M4, “ 24 | July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 1 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ 2, * Pe. 2 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 
Hendrik Hudson,I, Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8) “ 23, “ 28, % # 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker « oe * & Sept 13, Jan. 15, May s 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dee. 8, Aprils; “ 23, “ 28, = 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “um, § 24 24] Oct 13, Feb. 13, June 


These are all of the first class, and are cammanded by able and experienced naviga: 
tors. pbs ghey will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best descrip- 


tion. 
he f cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
The price of c ‘kets will be responsible for lei- 


rs. Neither the captains nor owners of these 
ee or packages, pr by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are 5 a a 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South st 


and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., ndon. 
PACKSBTS FOR HAVRE. 


RECORD LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Havre 
ST. DE (lst Fanmary...0+...00+- of ona 
Mowe, matte, — (Dict Bepinloes.-.-7 stom Deaton? 
8T. NICHOLAS, ist ve TUBTY.csesseeeee Sei saree, 
—e F ; lat October... 016th November, 
BALTIMORE, fiat flgesciceccsees} th Au 
Conn, master. at cecercccccsccces 
Ist November. s.-----0 —* 
Punck, masier. iat Augai--cesssos§ 4th September 
ist December.......--. ¢ 16th J anutne trade The 


The a are all zi Se Sest class, commnantad by men of experience 
price of passage is $100 out wines or liquors. ses but those actually 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any © ” Agents, 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, | 


mar 13 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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